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“Permanent Agriculture” is a stimulating 3-reel 16 mm. sound mo- ‘ 


tion picture that explains why soil conservation must be practiced if 
we are to enjoy rural and urban prosperity. 








When it Comes to 
Sound Films for Rural Groups— 
These #4 Motion Pictures Show 


@ Many approved farm practices are por- 
trayed in International Harvester’s library 


of sound films. Farm, civic and educational ) ® SOIL SAVING PRACTICES 


groups throughout the country are enter- 


tained every week —at no expense except ¢ DRY AND IRRIGATED FARMING 
shipping charges—by these helpful movies. ' e ONE-MAN HARVESTING 


From this list of 16-millimeter sound 


films, choose the ones your audience will ™ y 
like best: 
Permanent Agriculture—30 minutes. es 
Under Western Skies—28 minutes. : 
One-Man Harvesting—21 minutes. Contact your local International Harvester Dealer to 
Caravan of Progress—11 minutes. _ obtain films. Plan to order them well in advance of 
ooo Cutting to Threshing — your showing date, specifying alternate choices, date 
Keep It Moving—10 minutes. of showing and shipping address. 
Golden Harvest —10 minutes. 
Soybeans for Farm and Industry—101, minutes. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Our Daily Bread—11 minutes. 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


And other educational and humorous films. 


A scene from “Under Western Skies,” a full-color film showing modern 
farming in West and Northwest against a background of western scen- 
ery. It’s almost like a travelogue because of its scenic beauty. 
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American Vocational Association, Inc., advances American Education by developing economic competence of youths 





and adults. The Association pr tes the prof I interests of persons engaged in vocational and industrial 
arts education. It encourages full-time and part-time programs in these fields: Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Business and Distributive Occupations, Industrial Arts, Industrial Education, Rehabilitation, and Vocational Guidance. 
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A Counseling Situation 





O thinking person denies the urgent need for 

good, sound counseling. Students and adults 
alike are confused about their present and future ac- 
tivities. One hears psychologists who are close to the 
situation, tell of the world in which we live and work 
as a neurotic thing crying for adjustment and advice. 
The unfortunate thing is the obvious fact that many 
who need this help have waited too long for advice. 
They find themselves caught between several fires. 
They are unprepared for a scientific world; they are 
not trained to do a specific job; they are growing old 
and are slowing down; they must meet the competition 
of young men and women who receive benefits under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

But there is a brighter side to the picture. Boys 
and girls in school and young men and women just 
starting out to work can make adjustments. They 
can avoid mistakes. In some cases it will take time 
and effort to get that feeling of security so necessary 
to happy living. Certainly theirs is the future pro- 
viding—and here is the uncertain element—providing 
the counseling they have today is sound and adequate 
and more than a hit and miss piece of academic well- 
wishing. 

In the past, what little real counseling found its 
way into the schools had to be content to appear as a 
result of a disciplinary problem. Little advice was 
preventive in nature; a very little has been really con- 
structive. 


One of the things which is required and which has 
been lacking is a counseling situation. The ordinary 
classroom does not furnish this situation. But in co- 
operative part-time distributive education the situa- 
tion for such a program is furnished. It is handmade 
for a job of real and helpful counseling. If the co- 
ordinator is fortunate enough to be able to select his 
students, he discovers a real interest to learn. He 
faces a small group of young men and women eager 
to make progress, to improve their relationships with 
others, to better their personal appearance. Selling is a 
fascinating job and one which allows no moss to be 
gathered. The coordinator can watch his proteges 
develop from day to day and as they develop and learn 
to improve their relationships with others they grow 
and become confident that they can take their part 
in the business world of tomorrow. 

Here is a counseling situation where one sees how 
students operate outside the classroom, on the job, 
and even in the home. The counselor has to know 
something about the trainees to keep up with their 
progress. He is able to present hundreds of helpful 
suggestions, (actual counseling) and to see the results 
later in a student’s sales presentation. 


John D. Rogers, 


Coordinator, Temple, Texas 
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First Lady 


of Vocational ® 


Kducation 


Florence Fallgatter President of 


American Vocational Association 


T.. fortieth annual vocational convention, held in 
St. Louis, Mo., December 4-7, 1946, broke a long 
standing tradition in electing a representative of home 
economics education as president of the American 
Vocational Association, Inc. Miss Florence Fallgatter, 
head of the home economics department of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, received unanimous nomination 
and election. 

In assuming office, Miss Fallgatter issued a challenge 
to all educators in all fields of vocational and indus- 
trial arts education. Her statement follows: 


Those of us who have been in attendance at 
the Fortieth Annual Convention of the American 
Vocational Association have renewed faith in 
the fields of education represented in our or- 
ganization; increased hope in the democratic 
processes in education, and a deepened sense of 
responsibility for developing a kind of educa- 
tion that contributes to effective living to- 
gether. 

In all areas of vocational education we have 
accomplished the obvious goal, i.e., the devel- 
opment of efficiency in techniques and skills 
needed for the job. This prepares youth and 
adults to earn a living. Should we stop there? 
Are there not unlimited opportunities in the 
laboratories and in group projects to develop 
an understanding of the basic principles of 
effective living together? 

It is my hope that as we carry forward the 
purposes of this large organization through the 
coming year we may each and everyone emu- 
late these principles. May we think and plan 
and work together in the best interests of the 
organization as a whole. The leadership that 
the American Vocational Association has had 
through the years has set a standard that | as 
your president for 1947 shall strive to maintain. 


Florence Fallgatter, President 


JANUARY, 1947 






Florence Fallgatter 


ISS LETITIA WALSH, head of the home eco- 

nomics department, University of Illinois, and 
American Vocational Journal contributing editor for 
home economics, represented the home economics sec- 
tion of the American Vocational Association in prepar- 
ing a statement following announcement of the elec- 
tion of Miss Fallgatter as president of the Association 
for 1946-47. Miss Walsh expresses the sentiments not 
only of the home economics educators but of all per- 
sons engaged in vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion who have had the privilege of knowing and work- 
ing with Miss Fallgatter, in her statement: 


oe LORENCE FALLGATTER, newly elected presi- 

dent of the American Vocational Association, has 
had a most distinguished career as an educator. She 
is now head of the largest department of home eco- 
nomics education in the country where not only all 
the vocational teachers in Iowa receive their training 
but also many of the teachers in other states. 

“Previous to her coming to Iowa State College at 
Ames, Miss Fallgatter was a teacher trainer and state 
supervisor in Montana, agent for the Central Region, 
and then chief of the home economics education serv- 
ice in the vocational division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. In the AVA she has served on many com- 
mittees as well as vice president representing home 
economics on the executive committee. 

“This varied work in states, in the U. S. Office of 
Education, and in the AVA has provided Miss Fall- 
gatter with a rich and unique background of experi- 
ence. The calm judgment and seasoned wisdom de- 
veloped through such experience insure that her serv- 
ices to the AVA in 1947 will be of outstanding quality. 
It is gratifying that the first woman president of the 
AVA in 40 years should be a person of such unani- 
mously accepted professional ability and personal 
charm.” 














J. J. Brown Charles W. Sylvester 


OS ANGELES, Califorina, was selected as the 1947 

convention city for the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation at the 1946 convention in St. Louis. More than 
2,500 vocational and industrial arts educators were 
in attendance. 

In addition to a new president two new vice presi- 
dents were elected and the treasurer reelected. 

E. L. Williams was elected for a 3-year term as 
vice president for Industrial Education. Mr. Williams 
is a native of Michigan, was director of vocational 
education in Williamsport, Pa., and professor of in- 
dustrial education and head of the industrial educa- 
tion department of Texas A & M College before he was 
appointed director of industrial extension service at 
Texas A & M, the position he now holds. 

J. J. Brown was elected for a 3-year term as 
vice president for Vocational Rehabilitation. Mr. 
Brown is a native Texan, was state supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture from 1922-1929 and since then has 
been director of the rehabilitation service of the Texas 
State Board for Vocational Education. From 1933 
to 1945 he was also director of the state Crippled 
Children’s Service. 

For the 20th consecutive year Charles W. Sylvester 
was elected treasurer of the Association for a l-year 
term. Mr. Sylvester has been director of vocational 
education for the city of Baltimore, Md. since 1922. 


Life memberships were announced as follows: 


Mary Wilson: Vocational teacher trainer in home economics, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi—pr ted in 
February, 1946, by associates. 

_ Boletha Frojen: State supervisor of home economics education in 
Florida, presented by the home economics teachers of Florida of both 
races as an appreciation of Miss Frojen’s loyalty, effort, and her hard 
work in promoting the program of home economics education in Florida. 

A. S. Boynton: Former state director of vocational education and 
vocational leader in the State of Connecticut, presented by Mr. Boyn- 
ton’s many friends in vocational education in Connecticut. 

Herbert S. Hill: State supervisor of vocational agriculture in the 
State of Maine, presented by the Maine Association of Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers who have willingly followed his leadership for 
many yeras. 

Hon. Walter F. George: U. S. Senator for Georgia. This life mem- 
bership was presented to the friend of vocational education by his 
many friends, members of the Georgia Vocational Association. 

Robert E. Cammack: State director of vocational education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, presented by his friends and associates in Alabama. 

C. L. Greiber: President, American Vocational Association and state 
director of vocational and adult education, Madison, Wisconsin, pre- 
sented by the staff of the State Board, directors, teachers, and super- 
visors of vocational and adult education in Wisconsin. 

Hon. Graham A. Barden: Member of Congress from the State of 
North Carolina, presented by his many friends in the field of voca- 
tional education in North Carolina, officially presented by the North 
Carolina Vocational Association. 








E. L. Williams 


AVA to 
Los Angeles 
in 1947 


Although this was the second convention of the 
Association held in 1946 (the 1945 convention was held 
over until February, 1946, because of wartime re- 
strictions) there were the usual number of excellent 
commercial exhibits. New products, services, tools, 
equipment, and teaching aids were on display and were 
visited by a constant stream of interested educators. 
Commercial exhibitors provided the Ship Program. 

The annual Ship Award this year was presented to 
John A. McCarthy, state director of vocational educa- 
tion for New Jersey. 


The ».bute reads as follows: 


“John A. McCarthy, distinguished son of New Jersey; In recognition 
of your outstanding national leadership in the field of Industrial Educa- 
tion, we of The Ship salute you. Your enduring faith in the youth of 
America, as exemplified in your life, consecrated to the great profession 
of teaching, your educational contributions as a lecturer, consultant, 
and teacher, supplemented by your readiness to serve, your proven 
devotion to the fundamental educational philosophy of learning through 
creative effort, all these combined with a sympathetic understanding 
of human values in our American industrial way of life, have enabled 
you fo give to America that educational leadership that has made 
and will continue to make America the land of opportunity. 

“John A. McCarthy, assistant commissioner of schools in charge of 
vocational education, state of New Jersey, your clear vision, sterling 
honesty and outstanding educational philosophy have enabled you 
to serve and guide our youth in the ideals of democracy, that America 
may continue to be a nation of free men. The American industry, 
through its educational representatives, The Ship’s Crew, has been 
ever mindful and appreciative of your untiring interest and cooperation 
that is bringing closer together the educational and industrial interests 
of American democracy. 

“John A. McCarthy, we of The Ship are honored by this privilege 
to pay tribute to you and your constructive leadership in American 
Education. Again we salute you, as we wish you many more years in 
which to carry on American industrial education to even greater 
heights of achievement.” 


C. F. Macrae (right) presents Ship Award to John A. McCarthy 
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From El Paso 


Corpus Christi, 


to Beaumont, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following articles from selected Texas cities 
give a good overview of the many possibilities in a distributive 
education program. Local needs vary, and conditions and situa- 
tions require adjustment in the distributive program if these needs 


e ore met. Texans here tell how they are serving their state. G.H.F. 

d 

es EXAS has more than 60 per cent of its non-farm 

it _ pmmetnor al living in towns and villages of less 

5, than 50,000 population. When the George-Deen Act 

e became effective the newly-established distributive 

5. education service turned its attention to this popula-~ 
tion group. Only the largest cities could offer complete 

Oo programs and an extension teaching program was 


a developed for the rest of the communities under the 
leadership of John B. Pope, first state supervisor of 
distributive education, and Donovan Armstrong who 
succeeded him. 


“ In general, local personnel could not be used in 
r these communities as teachers and there was re- 
n luctance on the part of store personnel to get together 


in homogeneous classes. Today courses covering re- 
. tail credit problems, show card writing, display and 
g advertising techniques, and textiles are conducted for 
d personnel coming from many stores. 

Two groups of instructors are required. One offers 


f avaried and general program including basic courses 
: in training and supervision for managers and super- 
7 visors, and specific courses on the employee level. 
fr The second includes specialists in restaurant training, 
: credit and collections, advertising and display, per- 
s sonnel administration, specific types of selling, etc. 


They serve both larger and smaller cities. 
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Distributive Education in 


Amarillo 
Local Problems Come First 


In Big Springs, Texas, ‘Route Selling’ instruction is given employees of the Banner Creamery Company by the D. E. Program 
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The itinerant teaching staff increased and in 1938 
was moved to the Extension Division of the University 
of Texas. In 1940 M. A. Browning, now state director 
of distributive education and a former teacher trainer, 
was placed in charge of the service. Specialists in dis- 
play and advertising, show card lettering, and shoe 
sales were added, and the program expanded rapidly. 

During the war, courses were revised to meet new 
needs of business men. In cooperation with govern- 
ment agencies many clinics were conducted to properly 
interpret wartime regulations to retailers and whole- 
salers. When some branch of the Armed Forces estab- 
lished a center near a community—certain to lead to 
“boom town’’ conditions—clinics were conducted and 
leading business men brought from towns that had 
already experienced a similar situation. The itinerant 
instructor served as a conference leader and the 
repetition of common mistakes was avoided. Wartime 
service brought hundreds of letters of appreciation, 
and the demands today for distributive training are 
greater than ever before. 

At the present time six instructors are conducting 
general courses for salespeople and three specialists 
give courses for retail supervisors, executives, restau- 
rant managers and waitresses, and retail credit per- 
sonnel. 

Requests for the services of itinerant instructors are 
received either by the state director of distributive 
education or the University extension division. All 
classes are operated as a service of the local school in 
cooperation with the State Board for Vocational Edu- 


‘ pte 





cation and the University. The chamber of commerce, 
local retail merchants association, or other group acts 
as sponsoring agency and advisory committee. The 
state director checks requests and a schedule is estab- 
lished. Usually the instructor remains in a town from 
one to six weeks. Courses in the general program are 
developed in consultation with local merchants; state 
trade associations cooperate in development of the 
specialized courses. 

Since itinerant instructors work with employed peo- 
ple, vocational experience is a prerequisite in se- 
lection of the teaching staff. Modern methods of adult 
education are followed, full use is made of a variety 
of teaching aids, and training is followed by on-the- 
job visits. A certificate signed by the state director 
of distributive education and the director of the ex- 
tension bureau is awarded on satisfactory completion 
of each course, to all who have attended 80 per cent 
of the time or more. 

It is planned to place itinerant instructors who 
conduct general courses on the staff of an area school. 
This will enable the school to develop a complete pro- 
gram of service and better serve its area. By decen- 
tralizing the general training, promotional and super- 
visory costs should be reduced. On the state level, 
only specialists will be employed and they will work 
as requested to supplement the area program. 

So far, 195 communities have been served; in the 
past two years more than 1,200 classes have enrolled 
24,000. A big job remains to be done and the goal is 
to render a training service to all Texas communities. 
—James R. D. Eddy, Director, Industrial and Business 
Extension Training, The University of Texas. 


G OME of the most practical training ever offered by 

the Texas distributive education program is in 
show card lettering and merchandise display. These 
courses have been particularly popular with young 
veteran trainees engaged in retailing. 

Show card lettering is a 20-hour course conducted 
for 10 2-hour sessions. It is designed to train the 
inexperienced person in the fundamentals of brush and 
pen lettering and to help improve the experienced per- 
son in techniques such as layout, composition, balance, 
color, harmony, alphabet, etc. It is taught on a labora- 
tory basis, the instructor working with each individual 
on his particular assignments. Each progresses at 
his own speed and no effort is made to synchronize 
the progress of the group. Allowance is made for 
those who have had experience and those just start- 
ing. Large charts are among the instructional devices. 
and paper, brushes, and paints are provided on a loan 
basis. f 

At the first class session each student is required 
to execute a show card without assistance. At the 
last meeting they are given a similar assignment, 
using the same copy, and again the instructor does 
not assist. Comparison of the two cards often shows 
remarkable improvement. Students are urged to con- 
tinue the practice assignments after the course is 
over and to practice on the job by making cards and 
signs for their business establishments. 

The course in merchandise display is not entirely 
complete at the time this article is written. Ultimately 
it will be housed in a large aluminum trailer. Teaching 


devices will consist of miniature maniquins, fixture; 
show windows, backgrounds and other display prop. 
erties. Some of the maniquins have been complete 
and wardrobes provided by the homemaking classy 
of Texas schools. The sale is approximately one-fifth 
actual size. Enough miniature windows will be pr. 
vided to permit groups of twos and threes to work 
together in the classroom in the arrangement of a dis. 
play. Also, a student from a store handling hari 
lines may be able to work with miniatures appropriate 
for his type of merchandise. 

To facilitate handling merchandise of normal siz 
such as placing a dress on a maniquin or a suit on 
a man’s suit form, several regular-sized fixtures will 
be provided so that the student may have actual prac- 
tice on these techniques. 

Supplementing class instruction, the instructor 
visits stores and assists enrollees in formation of dis- 
plays or interior arrangements. 

There has been great demand from merchants for 
the course and it is expected to be in full-scale opera- 
tion this month. 


One of the most successful courses offered by the 
Texas distributive education program is a new one in 
retail credit procedures designed to fit the needs of 
store owners, Managers, credit managers, and credit 
office personnel in retail establishments. 

The course was started in 1940. In 1942 the Federal 
government issued Regulation ‘“‘W” for control of con- 
sumer credit buying. It put an end to many pre-war 
credit problems. With the end of hostilities, repeal 
of the restrictions was urged. Foreseeing the increased 
problems credit departments and small store owners 
in Texas would face, the course was revised and placed 
in operation again. 

The Retail Merchants Association of Texas was 
quick to see the advantages of such a program for 
middle-sized towns in the state. When presented as 
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Veterans take lettering in Coryelle County Vocational School 
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an experiment in several 
cities, the response was so 
enthusiastic that plans were 
made immediately for con- 
tinuing its operation. A re- 
sume was given at the annual 
retail credit men’s conven- 
tion and two organizations, 
the Retail Credit Executives 
of Texas and Retail Mer- 
chants Association joined in 
enthusiastic promotion of the 
course in larger cities of the 
state. 

From February, 1946, 
through October, 1946, the 
course has been offered in 
more than 20 towns and 
cities with more than 1,000 enrollments ranging from 
credit office girls to store owners, managers, and top 
credit executives. 

In smaller cities the discussion method combined 
with demonstrations and conference methods were 
used effectively. In the larger towns, methods had to 
be changed. For classes of more than 75, a board of 
credit experts was used similar to an “information 
please” panel. Each had an individual microphone and 
additional microphones were spotted in the auditorium 
to pick up questions and comments from the audience. 
Discussion between the instructor and the board was 
free and unrehearsed. This method has made it pos- 
sible to give the instruction to large groups without 
resorting to the lecture system. 

The content of the course includes applications, in- 
terviews, applicant evaluation, store credit policies, 
investigating the applicant, credit sales promotion, 
collection letters, and follow-up procedures. Additional 
training courses have been requested. 

The itinerary is made up in cooperation with the 
Retail Credit Executives and the Retail Merchants 
Association of Texas. No advance promotion by the 
distributive education staff has been necessary since 
credit groups in each town diligently promote the 
course. One hundred percent attendance has been 
the record in many towns and no attendance percen- 
tage has been less than 95 per cent. Requests have been 
8 heavy that by November the instructor had been 
booked through April, 1947.—Plasco G. Moore, Retail 
Training Specialist, The University of Texas. 


JNTIL recently much of the food field has been in 
the hands of the “hash slinger,” “Sloppy Joe” and 
‘Sloppy Mary.” Today, through the cooperation of 
state health departments, the distributive education 
divisions of state boards for vocational education, local 
colleges, universities, and the public schools, 2 training 
Program for people engaged in the food occupations 
is being conducted in practically all major cities. 
While the Texas State Health Department initiated 
this type of training, local communities have revised 
the original course of study and added suitable in- 
struction material. Contributions constantly are being 
Made by instructors and conferences are held pe- 
tiodically to evaluate these additions and incorporate 
them in the revisions. Training is kept uniform 
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Food Sanitation School, one of many, is given at the “Old South Cafeteria” in Houston 


throughout Texas in the programs sponsored by the 
distributive education service. 

In Houston, Texas, since March, 1943, approximately 
10,000 employees in food handling establishments have 
been trained in methods necessary to sanitary dis- 
pensing of food and in sanitary maintenance of equip- 
ment and premises. A recent survey by the Houston 
Health Department revealed that practically every 
catering establishment has from one to five employees 
who have received this training and have been 
awarded certificates of attainment. Only 39 complaints 
were registered against foods served in 1945, and 
only 19 of these complaints were positive. This record 
has been achieved in the face of a population increase 
from 450,000 in 1942 to 750,000 in 1945. 

The training course has been sold on the principle 
that “no matter how much new equipment and other 
facilities are provided to operate a sanitary estab- 
lishment, this equipment and facilities are of little 
value unless the employees have been trained to 
handle it in a sanitary manner.” 

Once the reputation of the training program was 
established, organization of classes became a matter 
of scheduling rather than of promotion. The benefits 
have been realized by othe: branches of the foods field. 
Owners, managers, and employees in bakeries and 
pastry shops, distributors of ice cream, candy, potato 
chips, relishes, mayonnaise, delicatessens, and meats 
have been given specialized courses related to their 
needs. More than 900 have had this training in addition 
to the 10,000 enrolled in the regular course for caterers. 

Inadequate state and Federal funds is the one reason 
why the program is not more fully developed. Five 
instructors are now employed in Texas; 20 are needed. 
Requests for information and materials have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the U.S. and Canada. 

A brief resume of the 12-hour course 
handling and sanitation follows: 

Bacteriology: elementary facts about micro-organ- 
ism designed to give food handlers basic information 
concerning the nature, growth, reproduction, and rela- 
tion of bacteria to disease in order to aid them in 
understanding the instruction to follow. 

Communicable Diseases: vehicles, vectors, and 
modes of transmission; carriers; venereal disease; tu- 
berculosis. 


in food 


(Continued on page 32) 











"MNHOROUGHLY trained practical nurses are in- 

creasingly needed in all sections of the country 
year by year. Progress has been made in establishing 
an acceptable definition of the work of the practical 
nurse and the scope of her specific responsibilities. 
There now is a growing trend toward state licensing 
of those who have completed prescribed courses of 
training and who are otherwise qualified to carry out 
this work in institutions and in homes. This develop- 
ment is based upon the need for guaranteeing to the 
public that workers in this field of health service 
have been properly prepared. Simultaneously with this 
movement, wages and working conditions in the 
occupation have improved steadily. 

Approved training programs still are limited, how- 
ever, and an inadequate number of trained practical 
nurses are being prepared. The vocational schools now 
have an unusual opportunity to organize and maintain 
these training programs. 

The demand for increasing numbers of trained 
practical nurses is paralleled by the need for more 
professional nurses. Under existing conditions the 
skills of professional nurses should be applied prin- 
cipally to nursing situations requiring a professional 
background, preparation, and experience. The work 
of the practical nurse should be generally limited to 
situations indicated or implied in the following 
definition which was formulated by representatives 
of the principal national nursing and public health 
organizations: 

“A practical nurse is a person trained to care 
for sub-acute, convalescent, and chronic patients 
requiring nursing service at home or in institu- 
tions, who works under the direction of a licensed 
physician or a registered professional nurse, and 


_*Director of the study of practical nursing conducted by the 
United States Office of Education 
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tical Nursing 


A Promising Occupation for Women 


ARTHUR B. WRIGLEY* 


State Supervisor of Trade 
‘and Industrial Education, 
New Jersey 


Care of bed patients is one of the 
most important phases of the work 
of the well-trained practical nurse 





who is prepared to give household assistance 

when necessary. A practical nurse may be em- 

ployed by physicians, hospitals, custodial homes, 
public health agencies, industries, or by the lay 
public.” 

Among the conditions which have contributed to 
the need for practical nurses is the increasing lon- 
gevity of the population resulting in an added number 
of aged persons requiring nursing service; the in- 
creasing number of institutions for the care of chronic, 
mental, tubercular, and other types of patients; 
changes in medical treatments and a corresponding 
lengthening of the period of convalescence; the con- 
siderable number of war veterans who will require 
nursing service in institutions and in homes for a 
long period of time; a nation-wide movement to 
augment general hospital and health facilities to serve 
the needs of the population in all sections of the coun- 
try; and new employment opportunities under pro- 
fessional nurse supervision in visiting nurse associa- 
tions, industries, disciplinary institutions, school in- 
firmaries, physicians’ offices, and various other organi- 
zations. 

Organized training programs at present are con- 
ducted in approved hospitals, in a few private trade 
schools, and in a limited number of public vocational 
schools. Less than one-half of the states have any 
legislation governing the practice of practical nursing 
and in many states a person becomes a practical nurse 
merely by assuming the title. Variation has existed 
also in the range of content for practical nurse train- 
ing programs and in the nature and control of working 
conditions for this occupation. A need exists for greate! 
uniformity in training standards and in employmen! 
practices. The role that vocational education can play 
in supplying needed training in this field is of unusua 
importance and the opportunity to organize training 
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Registered nurses supervise trainees in simple techniques 


programs under the present favorable conditions is a 
challenge that should not be ignored. 

The United States Office of Education, recognizing 
the current importance of the problem. called a con- 
ference of representatives of interested organizations 
from the field of nursing, health service, and education 
in March, 1944. The recommendations of the confer- 
ence included the appointment of a working com- 
mittee to study the field and to prepare an analysis 
of the occupation as its first step. This has been com- 
pleted and the result published in an Office of Educa- 
tion vocational bulletin entitled ‘‘Practical Nursing 
An Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occupation with 
Suggestions for the Organization of Training Pro- 
grams.” 

The validity of this analysis should be given careful 
consideration by administrators of vocational educa- 
tion programs and members of advisory groups who 
may cooperate in the development and organization 
of training programs. No item in the analysis or in the 
accompanying manual was included until there was 
unanimous agreement by.all members of the com- 
mittee concerning the acceptance. Organizations repre- 
sented included the following: American Nurses As- 
sociation, National League of Nursing Education, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, U. S. 
Public Health Service Bureau of State Services and 
Division of Nurse Education, National Association for 
Practical Nurse Education, National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses, American Red Cross Volun- 
teer Nurse Aids, Joint Committee on Auxiliary Nursing 
Service of the American Nurses Association, American 
Hospital Association, Practical Nurses of New York, 
U. S. Office of Education, and local programs of prac- 
tical nurse training. 

The list of duties included in the analysis will serve 
aS a valuable guide in determining what skills should 
be taught. The column in the analysis headed: “Scope 
and Limitations” should be of assistance in determin- 
ing the limits within which instruction should be 
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confined. The columns dealing with equipment, related 
theory, safety, judgments and relationships, and prac- 
tical nursing terms should provide desirable sugges- 
tions for the development of related instruction out- 
lines and teaching materials. 

The analysis is intended only as a basic source 
which may be used as an aid in curriculum construc- 
tion. At present, the development of curriculum is a 
task which must be undertaken at state or local levels. 
The working committee appointed by the Office of 
Education may be requested to develop a “Suggested 
Curriculum in Practical Nurse Training” as one of its 
future activities. 

Many problems of organization and administration 
are involved in development of a training program but 
the standards and methods that have been found suc- 
cessful in other trade and industrial education pro- 
grams should be equally effective in the training 
program for this occupation. State and local advisory 
groups representing all interested nursing and health 
service groups of the types indicated in the bulletin 
on practical nursing will provide important assistance 
and advice during the development and operation of 
programs. Success will depend to a great extent upon 
the cooperation and support of these organizations. 
Questions dealing with the length of the course, di- 
vision of time between school instruction and super- 
vised clinical experience in institutions, trainee selec- 
tion standards, teacher selection, course content, equip- 
ment, uniforms, registration and placement, and 
community relationships, will require careful joint 
consideration by all concerned. 














































Children often are the special charge of practical nurses 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Pennsylvania 


OCATIONAL education is not new. It is almost 

as old as mankind. There always has been some 
form of vocational education whether it was taught 
in the home, in industry, or in the school. Today 
schoolmen use the term for that vocational education 
which is the outgrowth of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Between the two World Wars there was a decided 
decline in apprenticeship education, industry’s chief 
method of training workers in particular fields. The 
Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent legislation enabled 
the public schools to train thousands of young men 
for mechanized jobs. Probably no other single organi- 
zation did so much to prepare the rank and file soldier 
for mechanized warfare as did the public schools 
through state and Federal appropriations. 

At one time young children were employed as 
breaker boys in the Pennsylvania mines. The crusades 
of socially minded citizens have done much to elimi- 
nate employment of young children and over a period 
of time the age at which they can legally enter gain- 
ful employment has been rapidly rising. Today the 
official age at which Pennsylvania’s young people can 
leave school for work is 17 years; the minimum age 
for employment in the mines is 18. 


PRACTICALLY every invention which has been 

successful has tended to reduce the drudgery of 
labor and increase the productivity of the worker. 
Technological changes have limited the number of 
workers needed. Fathers, older boys and some older 
girls constitute the majority of the wage earners. The 
period at which young people enter employment has 
been delayed because of technological change. 

During the period of the last war this trend was 
reversed. Demands increased for youth in employment 
which made serious inroads on colleges and secondary 
schools. In October, 1938, over one-third of the total 
number of graduates were holding jobs immediately 
upon leaving school, and store and office work ac- 
counted for the largest percentage. By 1942 approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the students graduating immedi- 
ately entered a factory or a trade. 

In studying the occupational groups listed in the 
16th Census of the U.S., the occupations divide into 
blue collar and white collar categories. In 1940 there 
were 3,230,167 persons 14 years and older, employed 
in Pennsylvania. Of these, approximately 32.3 percent 
were holding white collar jobs and 66.7 percent were 
blue collar workers. 


ue time to teach a vocation, according to specialists 

in this field, is just before the individual needs to 
use the skill or information. If this principle is to apply 
to the training of young people soon to enter employ- 
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The Emerging Pattern 


Only a Developmental Program Can Be Creative and Functional 


ment, the ages at which vocational education is offered 
should rise in corresponding ratio to the rise in age 
at. which they enter employment. Vocational education 
at one time was offered quite generally in grades 7, 8, 
and 9. The trend has been to move it to the upper 
years, until the better programs now are being offered 
in grades 10, 11, and 12, preferably the 11th and 12th. 


A SECOND fundamental principle is that vocational 

education of an extension type should be available 
to the employed upon their recognition of need for ad- 
vanced skills and technical information. Technological 
change contributes to this need. The Smith-Hughes 
Act provided for the training of both those employed 
and preparing for employment. 

At the present, a very interesting situation has de- 
veloped. Public demands for vocational facilities ex- 
ceed the facilities available. Training in a variety of 
new areas is demanded and the lack of sufficient 
trained personnel and equipment in the areas formerly 
served is emphasized. The Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction has requests for specific service 
for bakers, tailers, both anthracite and bituminous 
miners, and for the broad family of food trades. The 
textile industry is another area needing service. 

The Private Trade School Licensing Act revealed 
another problem—the uneven spread of private trade 
school service. Of 75 schools approved 44 are in Phila- 
delphia, 23 in Pittsburgh. Sixty-one private beautician 
schools are preparing operators but the public schools 
have but three such centers. If the public schools con- 
tinue to serve they must be aware of new demands 
and make adjustments to give the services needed. 


purine the war many school districts as well as 
the State Department used advisory committees 
with satisfying results. Such committees are helpful 
in preparation of instructional material and are the 
best critics in the improvement of this material. At the 
state level it is sound practice to counsel with state 
leaders in the vocational fields and ask them to assist 
in order to secure their advice in setting up training 
programs in the local schools, through county schools, 
area schools, or on a state-wide basis. Sound adminis- 
tration demands that we have the understanding and 
support of leaders in fields where training is given. 
Now the G.I. Training program exceeds the age 
range previously thought of as being the responsibility 
of public education. It covers the widest type of func- 
tional training in a greatly extended list of vocations. 
If vocational education is to remain creative and 
functional it must retain its developmental character. 





* From an address presented at the annual vocational conference 
at Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania, June 27, 1946. 
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Margaret Reilly, R.N. 


EW BEDFORD, Massachusetts, Vocational High 

School has a nursery school in the household arts 
department which is conducted as a practical means 
to help in the teaching of care and guidance of the 
pre-school child of three to five years. 

Following one semester’s study of the normal de- 
velopment and growth of the child and instruction in 
the theory and management of nursery school pro- 
cedures, students in the junior year are assigned 10 
three and one-half hour morning sessions for actual 
experience with nursery school classes. By participat- 
ing in the play program, telling stories, supervising 
activities and directing games and rhythms, the young 
student is able to study firsthand the reactions and 
personality traits of many different children at a pe- 
riod when changes in growth and interests are taking 
place rapidly and in which personal and social habits 
and attitudes are being formed. 

Important in this laboratory experience is the op- 
portunity to observe different types of behavior. Dis- 
cussed later in follow-up conferences they present the 
basis for better understanding of self, family, and 
friends. Forms and outlines are prepared for student 
use in making behavior observations, development, 
and anecdotal records. These provide information use- 
ful later in helping the child to develop desirable 
habits and emotions. 

Mothers of nursery school children are invited to 
spend at least one morning during the year in the 
nursery school participating in the rou- 
tine program. In this way they can better 
understand the aims of the school, com- 
pare their own child with others in the 
group, study weaknesses and strengths. 
From such observation and analysis a 
mother may construct a remedial pro- 
gram or determine how she can con- 
tribute more to the training of her young 
child. 

Nutrition is stressed in the nursery 
school. Planning a wholesome and satis- 
fying mid-morning lunch is the contri- 
bution of the sophomore classes to the 
day’s program. This project has been 
very carefully developed in the foods 
classes with special attent: dietary 
requirements of the young child, his likes 
and dislikes, and the value of serving 
the foods attractively to stimulate appe- 
tite. Much of the furniture and equipment 
(all built to size for the children) in 
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Teaching Pre-School Child Care 


School Includes a Parent Lecture Series in Program 


DOROTHY E. HOWLAND 


Director, Nursery School 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Vocational School 


the nursery school, including window boxes and sand 
table, and many of the toys were made by boys in 
the school shops. Gay, attractive murals illustrating 
themes of well-known nursery stories were designed 
and painted by students enrolled in industrial design 
courses. Smocks, table covers, dolls, and stuffed ani- 
mals were made by girls in sewing classes. Thus the 
nursery school has become a school project in which 
many departments and students have a share and 
manifest enthusiastic interest. 

As a means of helping both parents and teachers 
to better understand the early life of a child and to 
facilitate cooperation between the home and nursery 
school, a series of lectures was given this year to 
capacity audiences. The general topic was building a 
constructive personality by promoting growth and 
development of the young child by modern methods. 
and recognition of individual differences. These lec- 
tures were the first of an annual series of public 
relations activities and the project was an integral 
part of the pre-school program. 

Margaret Reilly, R.N., the lecturer, is a research 
social worker, a lecturer at Boston University and 
Simmons College, and a consultant on nursing. 

Through the regular nursery school program, and 
the lecture series which was sponsored by the par- 
ents of the nursery school children and the faculty 
of the household arts department, New Bedford is 
making an effective attack upon the problem. 











Selling Electrical Appliances 


T. R. PETTY 


District Coordinator 
of Distributive Education 
Tennessee 


HE customer of today demands more information, 
counseling, and help from each salesperson than 
ever before. This is particularly true in the electrical 
field. Today’s electrical selling requires not only expert 
knowledge but practical application of that knowledge. 
Opportunities for success in this field are boundless 
but the salesman must equip himself to develop those 
opportunities. Training can supply the means. 

To this end a basic sales training course has been 
developed for those engaged in electrical selling, the 
result of the cooperative efforts of Edison Electric In- 
stitute, National Electric Wholesalers Association, and 
Vocafilm Corporation. In Tennessee the first course 
was conducted in Nashville where it was sponsored 
by the Nashville Electric Service, a municipal power 
system. At the outset, NES contacted distributive 
education for joint action. 

Because of the abundance of electricity available 
at unusually low rates through the TVA (Tennessee 
Valley Authority) there will be an increasing demand 
for electrical appliances and equipment in industrial, 
commercial, residential, and rural fields. Tennessee is 
the: location of a number of plants to be built as part 
of the expansion program of various industrial or- 
ganizations. This affords opportunities in the industrial 
phase, augmented by the necessity of replacing worn 
and obsolete equipment in established plants which 
have been overtaxed during the war years. Many new 
businesses are springing up such as food markets, 
restaurants, and drug stores, opening a wide market 
for refrigeration, air conditioning, heating, and cook- 
ing equipment. Replacements again create additional 
prospects. New homes completed or in the construction 
or planning stage offer prospects for the residential 
salesman, which also are augmented by obsolete ap- 
pliances in established homes. Rural Tennessee is 
abandoning outmoded oil lamps, lanterns, wood stoves, 
and hand milking as electrical facilities become avail- 
able. 

The growth of electrical appliance businesses in 
the state is almost phenomenal. In Nashville there 
were 34 appliance 
dealers before the war; 
today there are ap- 
proximately 160. Com- 
petition is keen and 
many other items are 
bidding for the house- 
wife’s dollar. Only the 
well-trained electrical 
salesman will be com- 
petent to get his share 
of business in the fu- 
ture. The course con- 
ducted in Nashville 
had a variety of busi- 

(Cont. on page 35) 
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Tennessee and a California 
City Have Good Programs 


Distributors, dealers, and salesmen in Nashville training course 





P. W. THELANDER 


Supervisor of 
Distributive Education 
Los Angeles, California 


ECOGNIZING the approaching need for training 

for electrical appliance dealers, a committee 

composed of representatives of the Los Angeles De- 

partment of Water and Power, California State De- 

partment of Education, and the Los Angeles supervisor 

of distributive education began preparation for such 
work in 1944. 

A short refresher unit in merchandising for mer- 
chants, many of whom were newcomers to the elec- 
trical field, was needed. The course developed, an 
electrical appliance merchandising refresher course, 
was set up for six two-hour meetings, held once a 
week. Background information on the subject of each 
session was given by the instructor who usually was 
followed by a guest speaker with further information. 

The first session gave a general review of postwar 
prospects for the industry with slides showing sales, 
production capacities, per capital income, etc. At the 
second, a discussion of basic principles of store location 
and layout was held with visual aids utilized. The 
third meeting covered store financing and installment 
selling; a guest speaker from one of the major banking 
institutions explained financial requirements and risks, 
and well-drawn installment contracts. Display and 
advertising were handled by an advertising agency 
owner who outlined a plan at the fourth meeting. 
The fifth session was on merchandising principles and 
controlling processes, and an appliance manufacturer 
pointed out pitfalls, and advantages and disadvantages 
of running one’s own service department. At the final 
meeting a description was given of records necessary, 
taxes and licenses for small stores. 

Attendance increased as the series progressed. A 
group of 30 or 40 was expected; actual attendance 
was doubie this number. Since completion of the first 
series, three additional series have been given with 
attendance high in each. 

Members of the original committee were R. H. 
Cockfield, manager; James Waid, assistant manager. 
residential section; Howard Burdick, supervisor of 
dealer relations; and P. J. Swanson, supervisor of sales 
training, all of the Los 
Angeles Department of 
Water and Power; Wil- 
lis Kenealy, Bureau of 
Distributive Education. 
California State De- 
partment of Education, 
and the writer. Later, 
when the Southern 
California Radio and 
Electrical Appliance 
Association was organ- 
ized, the manager, W. 
J. Quinn was added to 
the committee spon- 
soring the classes. 
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F. C. UNDERWOOD, JR. 


Director, Savannah 
Vocational School, Georgia 


Read 
for Business 


Savannah Vocational School Has 
Cooperation of City in Program 


AVANNAH Vocational School is located in the heart 
of this Georgia city’s business and industrial area. 

The main building contains more than 50,000 square 
feet of floor space and $150,000 worth of equipment; 
the shop, on the banks of the Savannah river, contains 
18,000 square feet of shop space and $250,000 worth 
of equipment. It is indisputably one of the largest 
and best equipped vocational schools in the South. 

The business education department was inaugurated 
in 1920. Subjects selected were adapted to the needs 
of students. Dictation and speed typing classes offered 
Civil Service employees the opportunity to build up 
accuracy and speed requirements for examinations, 
for example. 

The present courses consist of secretarial accounting 
(as necessary for a secretary); business letter writing 
{civilian and army); business English; bookkeeping, 
pen (sole proprietorship through partnership, arithme- 
tic, and general record keeping); business machines 
(several makes for all types of record keeping); filing 
(alphabetic, numeric, card, correspondence); business 
arithmetic; shorthand, beginning and advanced (Gregg 
and Thomas manuals); typing, beginning and ad- 
vanced; dictaphone (dictation and transcription); pro- 
duction (care and use of mimeograph and other dupli- 
cating machines); and_ personality development 
(proper dress and orientation). 

A testing program given new students directs them 
into a trade for which they are mentally and physical- 
ly suited. Tests include reading comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, mechanical aptitude, mathematical reason- 
ing, arithmetic fundamentals, and mental ability. 

The fundamental purposes of the school include 
developing individual talents, securing a balance be- 
tween general education and specialization, placing 
vocational education on the same prestige plane as 
any other part of the educational program, providing 
an opportunity for any youth to profit by an experi- 
ence in a vocational and technical school, and building 
character and citizenship through learning by doing— 
one of the fundamental purposes of the school. 

The success or failure of a business education train- 
ing program is dependent upon several factors: a 
teacher who has had satisfactory business experience 
and is professionally trained for teaching; equipment 
and tools representative of the trade; cooperation and 
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support of local employers; selection of pupils who 
can profit by the trade and who are acceptable to the 
prospective employer. 

Training must enable a person to acquire skills 
they can market in order to earn a living. If a student 
has not received correct instruction his training pe- 
riod is time lost, he must begin again as an untrained 
worker, and the school does not retain a good reputa- 
tion for its training. 

Savannah Vocational School has set up a schedule 
to meet the maximum training needs of the area it 
serves. Most business organizations start their working 
day at 9:00 a.m. The vocational program starts at 
8:00 a.m. and runs throughout the entire day. It 
affords an opportunity for the ambitious worker to 
take at least 45 minutes of typing, shorthand, or 
business machine operation before begining the work- 
ing day, to take training during the noon hour, and/or 
return for the night schedule. Facilities are available 
so that any person anxious to improve himself may 
do so. 

Anxious that its trainees fit the exact positions which 
they will fill, the school has gone to great length to 
do “custom training.’ Doctors, lawyers, managers of 
all the various types of business organizations, preach- 
ers, executives from local industies, etc., make tran- 
scriptions in the school for the shorthand students. 
Thus trainees not only develop speed in taking dic- 
tation but also become familiar with the terminology 
peculiar to local trades and professions. : 

The school is equipped with both 16 mm sound 
motion picture equipment and 35 mm slide films for 
supplementary instruction. The business education 
courses are set up so that students may enroll at almost 
any time during the year. Progress charts are kept 
on individual students and their work can be definitely 
evaluated at any time. Individual records are kept 
indicating personality traits such as cooperatoin, appli- 
cation, industry, neatness, orderliness, reliability, 
initiative, and aptitude. Classrooms are arranged and 
equipped to give an actual business office atmosphere. 
If this is done, graduates will feel natural rather than 
awkward in their first office positions. 
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ORE than 60,000 Detroit teen-agers have learned 
about jobs from men and women actually work- 
ing at them, through a program known as “Green 
Lights,” sponsored jointly by the Guidance and 
Placement Department of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation and the Home Institute of The Detroit News. 

They have learned that people at the top, in both 
white collars and blue collars, usually started at the 
bottom; have found out just how much their first 
job paid, how many hours they worked, exactly what 
they did, and how long it took them to reach the 
upper brackets. 

“Green Lights” is a guidance program with glam- 
our and sparkle and interest. Sessions are held in the 
auditorium studio of radio station WWJ-The Detroit 
News. Since seating capacity is limited, admission is 
by ticket only—free to students over 16 years so long 
as they last. 

From the moment the vivacious Mistress-of-Cere- 
monies steps in front of the velvet curtains until the 
last entertainer has given the last encore, there is 
INTEREST. For “Green Lights” is something of a 
show, and Ella Gordon Smith, the silver-haired 
“M-C” is almost a Detroit institution. It was she who 
“dreamed up” the school-newspaper enterprise and 
for nine years has made it work. 

Any city can do it, according to this director of 
women’s activities for The News. “All it takes is an 
interested and cooperative school system and someone 
outside the school who understands youngsters. 
They’re so familiar with their classrooms and gym 
and auditorium that the best kind of program at 
school doesn’t excite their imagination and hold their 
attention as much as a program somewhere else, with 
superintendents and principals and teachers pretty 
much in the background.” 

So the Detroit school officials have served in com- 
mittee capacity only, making suggestions and useful 





» fine years of guidance 


A Newspaper and a School System Join to Provide 
Some Down-to-Earth Guidance in Detroit, Michigan 


HARRIETT H. CARR 
Editorial Assistant, AVJOURNAL 


contacts, and rarely appearing on the stage—or even 
backstage, for that, too, is turned over to “the kids” 
on Wednesday nights during the school year. 

Each program includes specific information about 
chances for a career in a profession, business, or occu- 
pation, given by a speaker who has succeeded in that 
field. The “biggest names” in the biggest industries 
have given their time as a civic service, and speakers 
always are known and authentic. They are given some 
guidance by Mrs. Smith before they appear on the 
program. She has a formula which they are asked to 
follow and unless they fail to do it, the audience gets 
the facts. Advantages and disadvantages, educational 
and personality requirements, age restrictions, physi- 
cal demands, hazards, salary range, opportunities for 
advancement, exactly what a beginner must do and 
where he must go to get started—these are the things 
today’s practical bobby-soxers want to know and come 
to “Green Lights” to find out. If a speaker doesn’t 
provide the answers in his talk, the meeting is opened 
for questions; an uninhibited audience draws him out! 

Any field which offers opportunities to today’s 
young people is subject matter for “Green Lights.” 
The committee which selects occupations for discus- 
sion is careful to gear the program to current labor 
market conditions so far as seems feasible. When a 
profession or occupation is crowded, and openings are 
scarce, it is not necessarily omitted from the year’s 
series, but the young audience is told the truth about 
job possibilities. 

Titles assigned to speakers and announced both in 
the schools and the press are as intriguing as a news- 
paper-sharpened imagination can make them: ‘“‘Com- 
mercial Art—Pen, pencil and sketch book can take 


The Grosse Pointe, Michigan, High School band of 50 pieces opening a program in the auditorium studio of WWJ—The Detroit News 
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Ella Gordon Smith 


you places”; “Government Jobs—They offer chances 
at home or abroad”’; ‘‘Federal Jobs in Occupied Coun- 
tries—Just like the Navy, a chance to see the world”; 
“Metals and Plastics—Ideas pay dividends if you have 
the know how’”’; “Radar and the Navy—This combina- 
tion spells power and broad lanes of travel for the 
wise;” “Aviation Beckons—With specialized training 
you can go places”; “Secretaries are Important—A 
glimpse at broadened fields in an essential profession;”’ 
“Wanted, Accountants—Here is a constantly enlarging 
field;” “Orchestras and Bands—Names in these pro- 
fessions mean money;” “Opportunities in Stores— 
Many good openings for ambitious workers”; “Chances 
in Industry—New jobs created by new developments”; 
“Nurses are Needed—The Call is urgent in this pro- 
fession;” “The Peace Time Army—A career worth 
investigating;” “Engineering for Tomorrow—A rapidly 
expanding science;” “Building Bodies—Good health 
essential to successful living and physical training a 
guarantee in national safety; “Teaching Opens Many 
Doors—You can stop at home or travel around the 
world with this passport;” “Laws Have a Reason— 
The ‘why’ of restrictive legislation;” “Building the 
Modern Home — Here’s a 
chance for use of imagination 
and ingenuity;” “Social Serv- 
ice—New departments and 
enlarged activities that are 
worth investigating;” ‘Office 
Jobs — Machines invade this 
realm and a hand must guide 
them;” “Tomorrow’s Trains 
—Streamlined luxury  re- 
quires expert supervision.” 
The audience arrives with 
notebooks, takes notes, asks 
questions — sometimes per- 
sonal, nearly always perti- 
nent. Students with a definite 
interest in a field often re- 
main after the program for 
additional advice and coun- 
sel, and frequently receive 
help which directs them into 
the best training program or 
to actual job openings. Al- 
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ways there is a sprinkling of interested parents in the 
group. 

No program is without special entertainment fea- 
tures and inevitably the opener is a half-hour concert 
by a school band. Student talent is thus given an op- 
portunity to appear before an audience outside the 
school walls. In addition, popular singers, comedians, 
musicians, entertainers, leaders of “Name Bands,” 
stars of stage, screen, and radio who are appearing 
in the city, drop in for a five-minute guest attraction 
number between their professional acts. Often the 
enthusiasm of this audience keeps them for twice or 
three times their intended stay. 

During the World War a military band stationed 
near Detroit made regular appearances and became 
a favorite of the audience and the committee. 

As an example of a complete program, the session 
on Commercial Art opened with a school band concert, 
was followed by a talk by Sidney Seeley, head of the 
Industrial Arts Division of the Chrysler Corporation, 
a “Sketch Book” number by Bud Minge, noted car- 
toonist, an exhibition of modeling from the Powers 
Finishing School—all tieing in with the major interest. 

The one reason the audience total isn’t double the 
recorded statistics is the size of the auditorium-studio. 
There were nearly 800 applicants for 340 available 
tickets for this year’s opening program. Schools and 
students expect “Green Lights” each year just as much 
as they expect school to open. Its founder was voted 
“Michigan’s Outstanding Business Woman” by the 
Michigan Business and Professional Women in 1938, 
and last year then-governor of the state, Harry J. 
Kelly, penned this tribute: 

“It is a pleasure to congratulate The Detroit News 
on its various auditorium programs for the education, 
welfare, and protection of the children and youth of 
this state. I refer particularly to the series known as 
‘Green Lights’ for high school youth and ‘Inside Stuff’ 
for younger children. If communities all over this 
state would project similar programs, I am sure a 
considerable contribution would be made toward the 
attainment of the objective we all desire for Michigan.” 





Tickets are issued in advance for the programs and every audience includes a few parents 
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Broad Program of Vocational Education | Offeret 

The College is ideally situated for an area voca- Ar 

tional training program since Kalamazoo lies in a | dusts 

highly industrialized and rich agricultural section. It for € 

is easily accessible and draws from central, western, Th 

and southwestern Michigan, northern Indiana and guid: 

Ohio, and northeastern Illinois. Its students come The 

from 38 different states, Canada, and seven foreign the ¢ 

countries. Enrollment for 1946-47 will reach approxi- aan 

mately 5,000. oper 

Aircraft instruction started at WMCE soon after World War | The reorganized vocational poageam during the past te 
year has included terminal curriculums for the fol- ment 

lowing: Th 

ESTERN Michigan College of Education has Industrial: air conditioning and refrigeration, 2 ment 
committed itself to a philosophy of education years; aviation mechanics including flight training, 2 retal 
which includes high grade occupational training in years; cabinetmaking, 2 years; drafting, 2 years; lect 
other fields than teaching. linotyping, 2 years; machine shop, 2 years; pattern- disp] 
Founded and organized as a teacher education in- making, 2 years; printing, 2 years; radio and elec- lems 
stitution, it has accepted its responsibility to a wider tronics, 2 years; sheet metal, 1 year; tool and die of el 
classification of students. It is the first college in making, 3 years; welding (arc and acetylene) 1 year. Bo 
Michigan to do so and has taken the step in the belief Business: Business administration, cooperative sec- cerve 
that, as a state institution, it owes as great service retarial science (office occupations, and cooperative 60 ti 
as it can render to the total constituency. retailing (distributive), each 2 years. pond 
Early in its history (about 1910) Western Michigan Homemaking: a two year course. ciliti 
added non-academic curricula, among which were Music: Piano technology, 1 year. This 
homemaking and industrial arts. Business education Evening Classes: drafting, machine shop, welding. — 
subjects were offered in 1916. The objectives were for home decoration, clothes and personality, retail pub- ae 
general education purposes but this was the fore- _licity, filing, display art, poster lettering, business bi 
runner of the subsequent vocational training curricula. correspondence. desig 
It set the stage for general acceptance by the faculty All courses and curriculums are less than college inter 
and others, when the expanded philosophy of educa- grade. None lead to a degree but all students who mak 
tion was propounded which led to a comprehensive complete a curriculum are granted a certificate issued livin 
vocational training program. by the State Board of Education. Regular college en- food 
After World War I the interests, hobby work, and trance requirements need not be met. desis 
experimentation of certain faculty members with Industrial courses and curriculums are daytrade in grow 
gliders and airplanes made this College a naturaltrain- character. Half the time is spent in laboratory and _— 
ing center for educational programs that were to fol- shop work and half in related instruction. The related A 
low. With an advantageous location and a far-seeing work includes mathematics, science, drawing, em- pian 
administration, a Civilian Pilot Training Program and ployer-employe relations, shop theory, and in some Woot 
a Cooperative Retailing Curriculum were instituted cases English and other related subjects. tech 
about 1939. The business administration curriculum is com- curr. 
With the advent of the Defense Program in 1940, posed of rhetoric, principles of economics, description of th 
Western Michigan was one of the first to start the of industry, accounting principles, statistical and finan- bene 
training and hundreds of men and women were pre- cial ratios, business law, business correspondence, ave 
pared for their part in the war effort. business taxes and insurance, business problems, and posit 
A director of vocational and practical arts educa- 20 semester hours of electives. W 
tion was first appointed effective July 1, 1945, to head The cooperative secretarial science curriculum in- ever 
the division of vocational education which includes cludes rhetoric, introduction to economics, business stud 
business, distributive, homemaking, trade and indus- mathematics, shorthand, typewriting, personal and the ¢ 
trial, and industrial arts education. social problems, secretarial accounting, secretarial othe 
The division of vocational education is one of three practice, filing principles and techniques, principles TI 
major areas to which Western Michigan College has of economics, office organization and management, co- Poss 
committed itself through its reorganization, the other ordinated business experience, and nine semester hours alth 
two being liberal arts and teacher education. of electives. othe 
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Reaches Out 


Offered on Below College Grade Level 


An arrangement with Kalamazoo businesses and in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments is maintained 
for employment on a cooperative basis. 

The cooperative student has the advantage of the 
guidance and direction of a well-trained coordinator. 
The trainee may bring the problems of the office to 
the coordinator and receive special vocational advice. 

Distributive education is represented by a co- 
operative retailing curriculum. This program involves 
many of the leading stores and mercantile establish- 
ments of the city. A coordinator is in charge. 

The retailing curriculum includes rhetoric, funda- 
mentals of retailing, merchandise and job analysis, 
retail selling, store organization, retail credits and col- 
lections, textile information, interior and window 
display, retail mathematics, personal and social prob- 
lems, coordinated business experience, and 27 hours 
of elective subjects. 

Both cooperative programs are enthusiastically re- 
ceived by employers, faculty, and students alike. With 
60 to 80 students in each program, waiting lists have 
had to be established because of lack of physical fa- 
cilities and inability of the College to serve more. 
This also is the case in most of the industrial training 
curriculums, brought about by the influx of veterans 
interested in specific occupational training. 

The two-year homemaking curriculum has been 
designed to meet the needs of students who are not 
interested in a degree, but are thinking about home- 
making as a career. It includes. problems in home 
living, elementary design, clothing clinic and textiles, 
foods, hygiene, rhetoric, biology, nutrition, costume 
design, home furnishings, household physics, human 
growth and development, American state and local 
government, and 24 semester hours of elective subjects. 

Among the recent trade and industrial curricula is 
piano technology. It is daytrade and includes general 
woodworking, wood finishing, general metal, piano 
technology, tuning laboratory, and private piano. This 
curriculum is correlated with the music department 
of the College and is expected to be most popular and 
beneficial. The latest curriculum is air transportation, 
especially for training airport managers and for allied 
positions. 

Western Michigan College has a late afternoon and 
evening division which provides instruction for many 
students who otherwise could not be served. Some of 
the courses carry credit toward attainment of a degree; 
others are non-credit. 

The College owns a nearby farm which provides 
Possibilities for students who elect agricultural subjects 
although agricultural education is not stressed as are 
other areas. 
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DEYO B. FOX 


Director of Division of Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education 
Western Michigan College of Education 





The printing department offers a non-college type training 


For the most part the program is conducted in co- 
operation with the Michigan State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education. 

Selection of students is given some consideration, 
the barest minimum requirements being met for ad- 
mission. Since the entire program is less than college 
grade, regular college entrance requirements are 
waived. 

Attention is given to the best classification of stu- 
dents for training, consideration being given to apti- 
tudes, personal interests, likes and dislikes, scholastic 
records, apparent personal needs, etc. Guidance and 
counseling is very important in dealing with indi- 
vidual students. 

The philosophy has been accepted that to provide 
a student with mere job skills and related technical 
information is not enough. The well-trained worker 
and citizen should be trained to take his place in serv- 
ing his community, and to contribute something to 
making it a better place in which to live. This is a 
part of the objective for each vocational curriculum. 
Continuous thought is given to increased service to 
the individual, to occupational needs, and to the state. 

Constant cooperation is carried on with other de- 
partments of the College, service being furnished the 
art, rural education, music, occupational therapy, 
economics, mathematics, science, and physical educa- 
tion departments. 

A graduate curriculum in vocational education has 
been developed in cooperation with the University of 
Michigan, leading to a master’s degree. It is now pos- 
sible for students to major in teacher training in voca- 
tional education at this College. 
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Agriculture Needs Adult Teachers 


Colleges Should Train Men Now 
As Aides to Present Instructors 


FTER years of reading educational magazines, it 

appears that the adult education instructor in 
agriculture is slowly being relegated to oblivion. It is 
true that adult teachers are far fewer numerically 
than high school instructors, but it is also true that 
the adult instructor, devoting his life to the farm, on 
the farm, is a main cog in keeping the nation up to 
its high agricultural standard. 

Usually the adult teacher is not involved with high- 
powered organizations which keep his name before 
the public. His life is rather quiet. His hours can 
stretch from eight to 24 in the course of his day and 
his working year consists of 365 days. He does not 
begin by punching a clock or wait for the stroke of 
five to end an eight-hour shift. The adult teacher 
must work the farmer’s hours and the farmer has no 
hours. 

The adult instructor must be a combination of pro- 
fessions. In the course of a year he has a hand in 
veterinary work, mechanics, pathology, labor relations, 
poultry and vegetable and fruit production, floricul- 
ture, landscaping, and accounting. He has to know 
how to teach in theory and practice, write accommo- 
dating letters, know the shortcomings of his farmers 
and know their farms. He cannot afford to ail or carry 
a grouch. He is expected to wear a perennial smile. 

The adult teacher must combine the qualities of 
county agent, extension worker, and college professor. 
He must be a human encyclopedia and a person of 
flesh and blood. 

To be an adult instructor requires the feel of the 
farmland soil. It means an early start in living with 
livestock, poultry, grain, vegetables, and fruit trees. 
One has to feel the things to be taught, to love the 


Pennsylvania Men in 


Left to Right: V. A. Martin, Harrisburg; 
E. P. Vogel, McKean; Norman Ratchford, 
West Chester; William C. Koons, Blain; 
George Reisner, McConnelsburg; Millard 
Fitzgerald, Shippensburg; J. S. Champion, 
Pittsburgh; H. E. Newcomer, Scranton; 
Howard P. Siglin, Millersville; H. C. 
Fetterolf, Harrisburg, state supervisor of 
vocational agriculture; and G. J. Kell, 
Harrisburg. Others not in the picture but 
also “25-year men”: L. R. Guillaume, 
Troy; E. A. Rice, Arendtsville; H. W. 
Staiger, Coudersport; Alvin C. Sutliff, 
Benton; Roy A. Fordyce, North East; 
George H. Hibschman, Ontelaumee; Dr. 
William F. Hall, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 
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W. J. POWERS 


Instructor of Adult Education 
Atlantic County Vocational Schools 
Minotola, New Jersey 


touch of the plow, the smell of sweaty horses, the 
exhaust from a tractor. One has to know an early 
morning sunrise, the depth of heat at noon, a lowering 
sun at dusk, and feel the chill of winter. First the 
adult teacher must be a farmer; second, a teacher. 

There are far too few adult instructors in the nation, 
Dozens more should be employed in every county 
of every state, but where can they be found? A start 
must be made to train men fer this work. Colleges 
should begin with their most adept students. These 
graduates could be aides to present adult teachers. 
Their starting salaries should be adequate, at least 
on a par with those of starting high school teachers. 
They should stay with the adult instructor for at least 
two years, to know the problems of this important 
profession. 

Throughout the country there is a serious shortage 
of teachers. It revolves around inadequate salaries. 
Must this country allow its agriculture to start de- 
clining with the present generation? If local school 
boards are skimped for funds, the state or Federal 
government must allocate additional monies. 

Instruction in adult agriculture is of prime necessity 
now. It will not pay to wait. Thousands of veterans 
have returned to the farms. Some are taking instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture but a great many are 
just staying on the farm. Who is to help them? County 
agents cannot spare the time nor is it their job. 
Agricultural college extension departments are too 
shorthanded. The problem remains in the hands of 
too few adult teachers. 

We must not have a repetition of the abandoned 
farm era. We must fill the thin ranks of adult agricul- 
tural teachers. 


Vocational Agriculture 25 Years or More 
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Servicing Wisconsin 


OPULAR in’ the distributive education depart- 
ment of Beloit, Wisconsin, Vocational and Adult 
School is a toy selling course. 

Children grow and their toy needs and desires 
change constantly, as often as every six months with 
the very young. A child should not receive a toy that 
is too large or too complicated for him, nor one de- 
signed for a younger child. Inability to handle or 
manage an object may result in a sense of frustration. 

Many adults are guided by emotion rather than by 
knowledge in choosing toys. Here is where the sales- 
person can protect his ultimate customer from well- 
meaning elders. 

The toy selling course gives the salesperson a back- 
ground of the real importance of the department, in- 
stills enthusiasm, and gives an understanding of child 
psychology; it teaches the kinds, colors, and sizes of 
toys appropriate to various stages of a child’s de- 
velopment. It is most effectively taught in the toy 
department of a store where the actual toy for each 
age level can be demonstrated. 

Each year a large group of toy salespeople are 
trained in this manner in Beloit. 


A class which has been in operation for ten years 
is made up of women engaged in credit work. Forty 
meet once a month for breakfast at 7:30 a.m. and an 
hour of instruction. This year the course chosen was 
credit management—a profession. 

For the last few years the group has been affiliated 
with the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America, a division of the National Retail Credit 
Association.—Esther A. Loomis, Coordinator, Beloit 
Vocational and Adult School. 


Sheboygan Vocational School is 
faced with the problem of training 
veterans who are full-time, on-the- 
job, and apprenticeship students, in 
addition to others in the school. 

The veteran enrollment is new and 
large. The objective has been to or- 
ganize classes and eliminate super- 
vised study, thus maintaining a high 
degree of efficiency in the instruction. 

Veteran hours for school are lim- 
ited and are not static. Monday has 
been found the best day for this en- 
rollment, and circuit, part-time, and 
full-time instructors are engaged 
with veterans, duplicating some of 
the courses. Most are general in 
nature, making it possible for stu- 
dents to enroll in a class suitable to 
their needs. As an example, sales- 
Manship courses are conducted as 
follows: Film strips with recordings 
introduce the subject. Presentation 
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Circuit Instructors and Established 
Schools Training for Merchandising 


and class discussion follow. Textbooks supplement the 
film and discussion and students talk freely of their 
personal experience and practical uses of the newly- 
learned material. Merchandise demonstrations are 
given by students who profit from suggestions of the 
class. Voice recordings of sales talks by students en- 
able them to correct their speech mannerisms. Down- 
town stores are visited to observe selling techniques. 

This year the evening extension classes are popular 
with veterans as well as other types of students. These 
teach human relations, salesmanship and retailing. 

A credit granters group meets once a month from 
November through May. Each meeting includes outside 
speakers, and more than 100 are attending. 

Every other Thursday at 10:00 p.m. druggists meet 
with the circuit teacher and often have a guest 
speaker.—Vernon Swenson, Coordinator, Sheboygan 
Vocational School. 


Green Bay is offering courses for veterans in the 
day school, on-the-job, and apprenticeship programs. 

A casualty insurance course is offered for the first 
time this year and gives an overview of the entire 
field. Ten weekly meetings of two hours each are held, 
with one hour devoted to lecture-explanation and one 
to group discussion. Five local insurance men are 
instructors and the program is divided as follows: 
fire insurance, three meetings; casualty insurance, 
three; surety insurance, two; accident and health, one; 
adjustment, one. 

Twelve trainees, all beginners and all engaged in 
selling insurance, comprise the enrollees. More specific 

(Continued on page 39) 


A demonstration toy sale in the course at Beloit Vocational and Adult School 
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To America’s Producers, 
America’s Thanks! 


As this new year begins, America’s ranchers and 
farmers are busy with their winter work—feeding 
and caring for their livestock. And all America is 
again properly grateful to you who produce the food 
to keep us the world’s best fed people. 
To you who ride the range from Montana to Texas 
. . whose teams and tractors till the nation’s fertile 
acres... who have labored hard, long hours... 
who, with soil and seed, sunshine and rain, grass 
and grain, have achieved miracle after miracle of 
food production—to you America gives thanks! Thanks 
for the part you have had in all-time record crops of 
wheat and corn. . . for bumper yields of small grains 
. for livestock numbers at high levels . . . for soar- 
ing dairy and poultry production. This abundance 
of food which you have produced means better nutri- 
tion for millions of families—because good nutrition 
is just good food that’s good for you. 
Vital as it is, production is only part of the nutri- 





Martha Logans Recipe fer 
Navy Bean Soup 


1 pint dried navy beans 
2 quarts water 

1 cup sliced onion 

1 cup diced celery 

3 tablespoons butter 


Y2 tablespoon salt 

Ye teaspoon pepper 

% teaspoon dry mustard 

2 tablespoons flour 

4 frankfurters 

Soak beans in water for several hours or overnight. Drain, add water. Fry 
onion and celery in butter. Add to beans, simmer 3 to 4 hours or until beans 
are soft, adding more water as water cooks away. When tender, save out 
1 cup beans. Rub other beans through sieve. Reheat to boiling point. Add 
seasonings and flour mixed with % cup water. Garnish with hot sliced 
frankfurters and whole beans. Yield: 4 servings. 


Things are NOT always as they seem 
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A 1-inch pipe and a 4-inch pipe run water into gallon 
pails. It seems as if the 4-inch pipe would fill 4 times as 
many pails in a given time. The truth is that it will fill 
16 gallon pails while the 1-inch pipe is filling one. 

When you read something like this: ‘‘“Meat in com- 
mercial storage on January 1 was about 590,000,000 
pounds*”’, it sounds like a lot of meat. But this big 
country consumes about 50,000,000 pounds of meat every 
day. So when you figure it out, this reserve supply in 
commercial storage is only enough to last 12 days. 

Yes, some meat is frozen during months of peak pro- 
duction and stored until months of low production. But 
practically all of the beef, veal and lamb that is in stor- 
age is the kind preferred for meat loaves, sausage, pre- 
pared meats—not the kind that goes over the butcher’s 
block as steaks, roasts, chops, etc. Also, the amount 
frozen is relatively small, as it has never exceeded 1.9% 
of the annual beef production, 9/10 of 1% of the lamb, 
less than 6% of the pork. 





*The five-year average for 1941-1945. Does not include meat owned by the government. 
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tional job. Food must be processed. It haf 
transported from surplus-producing areas to thr 
kets where there are great numbers of people; 
it. Here is where Swift & Company comes inj 
picture. It’s our job to provide many of thew 
required in bringing the foods which you prod 
the dinner tables of the nation. Together we x 
vitally important industry. Because nutrition 
business and yours, together we can help } 
stronger, healthier America. 
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City Cousin, fresh from town, born 
Says the wether gets him down. way 
resea 
Know — Don’t guess — in 1947 “- 
by Tyrus R. Timm, Texas A. & M. College os 
An adequate record book is an extremely © oe 
useful and valuable tool. It usually pays ists. 
good dividends for the few minutes it takes 7 bea 
out of the day’s work to keep it up to date. | kind 
Specifically, a record book helps a farmer or T saa 
rancher: russ were 
Operate in a businesslike way. six | 
Learn more about the details of his business nutr 
than ever before. Plac 
Know exactly how much he is making from won 
his land and his work. 
Find out the weak spots in his enterprises. nn 
Tell whether or not his operations are working are | 
out as planned. T 
Prepare a plan for future operations. bab: 
Itemize investments, receipts, and expenses. are 


Figure the efficiency of his production methods. 
Provide a record of all business transactions. 
Keep track of bills owed by or to the farm or 1! S 
Establish a sound basis for credit. V 
Comply with government programs. 
Prepare income tax returns. 
There are farm and ranch record books especially pre 
for each state which can help you save time and ™] ® 
Write to your state agricultural college and obtain one. ' 
erly used, it will give you a better understanding of 
business and may open the way to increased profits | — 
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He Puts the NEW in Nutrition 


We'd like you to meet a Swift scien- 
tist, Dr. H. W. Schultz. He is head 
of the nutrition division of our re- 
search laboratories. The work of Dr. 
Schultz and his associates is mighty 
important to all of us in the live- 
stock-meat industry. They develop 
new products which open new markets for meats. 
This widens outlets for your livestock. 

Dr. Schultz is the father of three children. As a 
scientist he knew growing children needed the body- 
building proteins of meat. As a father he knew the 
trouble of scraping and straining meats for the baby 
and dicing meat for the older children. An idea was 
born: perhaps Swift & Company could discover a 
way to prepare canned meats suitable for babies. A 
research project was undertaken. The scientists went 
to work! 

The research took more than two years. The Swift 
people consulted with leading doctors, child special- 
ists. They agreed that special meats for babies would 
be a good thing. Many methods of preparing various 
kinds of meats were tried. Hundreds of feeding tests 
were made by families with small children. Finally, 
six kinds of meat were approved by the doctors, 
nutritionists, mothers, and the babies themselves. 
Placed on the market in test cities, these products 
won immediate acceptance. They are now being sold 
in many cities, and facilities for their manufacture 
are being expanded. 

These new products—strained and diced meats for 
babies—create a big new market for meats. There 
are millions of baby appetites to satisfy. 


Dr. H. W. Schultz 











Meat Packers’ Risks 


Meat is perishable. It cannot 
be held for prices to go up. Like 
all meat packers, Swift & Com- 
pany must sell, within a few 
days, this perishable product for 
what it will bring—no matter 
what price we paid for it. 

We take risks in both buying and selling. In 
buying livestock the meat packer must pay 
the price established by competitive bidding 
of over 26,000 slaughterers. If the meat packer 
overestimates the quality of an animal, or the 
amount of meat the animal will produce, or 
the market demand for the meat, he will lose 
money. Hidden bruises, wounds, or other de- 
fects can create losses on any animal. 

In selling, the meat packer must also follow 
the market trends established by those who 
buy the meats. He stands the risk that meat 
demand will fall off and prices decline between 
the day he buys the livestock and the day he 
sells the meat—also the risk of accidents and 
delays in transit which can wash out his profit. 

An average profit of less than 2 % on sales is 
a small return for taking these substantial 


business risks. 
EN. Sim b son, 


Agricultural Research Department 
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648 DON’T think I have the right to tell a high school 

student what subjects to take, nor do I want the 

responsibility of telling a student to study mer- 
chandising.” 

This statement was made by a business teacher in 
reply to an inquiry as to why there was such little 
interest in retailing and the distributive occupations. 
A survey had disclosed that only one or two students 
had shown a mild interest in this program although 
the school, in a community of 40,000, had a large 
commercial department. It is apparent that there was a 
need for more effective counseling and suidance based 
upon (1) a community occupational survey, (2) a 
follow-up on student graduates, and (3) an effective 
student counseling and selection program which gives 
the counselee a picture of his aptitudes, interests, and 
abilities, and the opportunities available. 

It is difficult to believe that many of our business 
departments are handing out daily instruction with- 
out any specific idea of actual needs. How can one 
do an effective teaching job when he is unaware of 
the skills the graduate will need to do his job in 
the business world successfully? Scheduling similar 
classes in a commercial department year after year 
without an occupational survey as a basis would be 
considered poor and inefficient operation in the busi- 
ness world. Business teaching, to be effective, must 
make work serve specific needs. 


N A cooperative program the teacher-coordinator 

provides up-to-date information of this type. In 
school systems which do not have such a relationship 
with actual business, a yearly occupational survey 
shows the number of offices and stores in the area; 
tells the number and location of stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and other clerical jobs; makes 
known the number and types of selling and non-selling 
jobs; gives the average turnover of labor; indicates 
occupational trends. 

A community occupational survey should consider 
that many earn their livelihood in nearby communities 
and that road and transportation improvement will 
eventually inflate the radius of the area that should 
be covered. 

A follow-up study of graduates should be made 
to supply information for the guidance staff, the busi- 
ness department, and other school authorities as a 
basis for student guidance. 


ONDUCTING the occupational survey and follow-up 

study are the simplest part of the job. Correct 
interpretation and use of the findings makes the dif- 
ference between success and failure in business and 
in business teaching. If the teacher previously quoted 
had had the results of such surveys he might have 
found a large number of graduates were employed 
in merchandising and the distributive occupations who 
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electing the DE Student 


Importance of Distribution in National Economy Places Responsibility on Schools 


State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education 
West Virginia 


had majored in shorthand, bookkeeping, or office 
practice; that they had received little or no training 
for the work they were doing. If they had studied 
merchandising and the distributive occupations, would 
they not have been better equipped to carry on success- 
fully? 


HERE still is much work to be done in prognostic 

and aptitude testing. Several tests, such as the 
“Detroit Retail Selling Inventory,” the George Wash- 
ington University “Test for Ability to Sell,” and 
the test battery developed by the Worker-Analysis 
Unit of the Occupational Research Program, USES, 
have been used. Several distributive education de- 
partments in the more progressive states have de- 
veloped less pretentious tests that are just as good. 
It is generally conceded that they have many weak- 
nesses, but they should continue to be used, improved, 
and corrected. Changes and additions should be made 
until finally there is a worth-while test to aid in 
selection of students for merchandising and distribu- 
tive occupations. 


ANY secondary schools offering merchandising and 

distributive occupations on a cooperative part-time 
basis have more applicants than can be handled. 
Proper student selection takes on added meaning in 
this situation. In many schools, student applications 
are accepted not only for the commercial department 
but for home economics, practical arts, or college 
preparatory. This course is offered only on the senior 
level and applicants, not satisfied with their other 
work, decide to make a change. It is not uncommon to 
find students who, after three years in the college 
preparatory course, decide to study distribution; or 
to find students whose only interest in the course is 
the opportunity to leave school early and earn more 
money. A faculty advisory committee consisting of 
such key people as the principal, guidance director, 
head of the commercial department, and teacher- 
coordinator, are able to contribute a rather complete 
picture of the student and help in this situation. 


N West Virginia, in early April or May, after inter- 
| viewing intensively, a list of applicants is compiled 
for the distributive education class by the teacher- 
coordinator. Formal application is made by the 
students. (It is important that application blanks be 
simple, clear, brief, and provide sufficient space for 
answering questions.) Then follows a series of meet- 
ings with the faculty advisory committee. Each appli- 
cation is submitted for consideration by the teacher- 
coordinator. The initial screening reduces the number 
of applicants. Those whose only reason for taking 
the course is to earn money, are dropped. In the final 
screening the interest factor plays a dominant part in 
student selection. 
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Installation service of the National Future Homemakers of America at the national meeting held in Chicago, Ill., July 2, 1946 


The FHA Grows Up 
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HAZEL FROST 
National Adviser, FHA 


Second Year Finds Organization Operating on Nation-Wide Basis and Many Strong State Programs 


WO short years ago the Future Homemakers of 

America was a roseate dream in the minds of 
many and a very sketchy plan in the notebooks of 
a few. In November, 1944, the books were opened 
for membership and one by one the states began 
joining when there was nothing to give them but faith 
and enthusiasm. But join they did, one by one, adding 
their strength in members and experiences. Before 
the year was out there was no doubt in the minds 
of those who had been working with this newest of 
youth organizations, that it would be a success, and 
soon. 

The first year was given over largely to organization. 
So much had to be done: A name chosen, a constitu- 
tion written, a program of work set up. It must be 
a program that would function in large cities and in 
little towns, in farming communities and industrial 
areas, in isolated mountain regions and in gay resorts 
—wherever homemaking was taught for in all of 
those places there were potential members. 

The second year was one of great progress. Not 
only did the organization grow in stature through the 
affiliation of 45 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico which 
gave it 200,000 members in 4,500 different chapters, 
but it grew in importance to individuals and agencies. 
This has been evidenced by the many and varied 
requests that the organization participate with old 
and well-established youth groups in the joint projects 
that they carry on. During this past year the FHA 
was incorporated with the rights and privileges of 
granting charters to the states; the trademark was 
registered; the magazine, Teen Times and the Official 
Guide were copyrighted. By April, 1947, a member- 
ship of 250,000 seems assured. 

A national office was established the first year in 
borrowed space and with borrowed furnishings and 
equipment. The office staff was composed of two per- 
sons. By the beginning of the second year independent 
headquarters were set up, necessary furnishings and 
equipment purchased, and before the year was out 
the headquarters staff was four. 

A national meeting and 12 sub-regional meetings 
were held in both the first and second years, and 
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delegates from the states and territories were in 
attendance. All items of importance to the organiza- 
tion were decided upon at these meetings by the young 
delegates, so it can be said the FHA is a youth organi- 
zation for young pupils of homemaking founded by 
them and carried on by them. 

The FHA program has been recognized by home 
economists as being of sufficient value to be included 
in the total homemaking program of the schools. 
They see in it an opportunity to enrich and vitalize 
the regular program, and to add interest and enthusi- 
asm which make for added enrollment in homemaking 
classes. They have realized that it will give the home- 
making teacher an entree into the community, pro- 
viding a valuable means by which to serve the com- 
munity better and to accomplish many things not 
otherwise possible. Home economics teachers and 
leaders who have come into contact with the program 
have agreed that it is proving to be an excellent 
means through which to develop qualities desirable in 
a democratic society and that young people will be 
better prepared for the world through its services. 


Future Homemakers of Texas Week! 

It was a proclamation by Governor Coke R. Steven- 
son and set aside the week of October 20 for ob- 
servance by all citizens of the state. 

Every chapter in the state worked to make it more 
than a paper proclamation. Special church services 
were arranged; chapel or assembly programs in the 
schools were presented by the local chapters; local 
chapter meetings were presented for whatever civic 
clubs, PTA’s, etc. were meeting during the week; 
caravans to nearby schools; extra chapter meetings 
open to non-member girls; membership drives; parties; 
work for the camp fund such as carnivals, snack bars, 
and rummage sales; and newspaper and radio publicity. 

The state vice president, Ernestlea Dickerson, ap- 
peared before the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, to explain to them the meaning of the FHA to 
the girl members: 

“I’ve come to realize through my homemaking 
courses in school that there’s a lot more to making a 
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home than cooking and sewing. I’ve learned that to 
be a real homemaker one must know how to manage 
time and effort; how to take care of children and 
help them grow up to be happy and efficient persons; 
how to take care of sickness that comes to every home; 
how to improve a house and to make it a real home; 
how to feed the family and make them like it; how 
to buy and how to take care of clothes and furnishings 
and household equipment. Most important of all, I’ve 
learned what it takes to make a house a home. 

“Home is the foundation of everything that is 
useful and good, we Future Homemakers believe. 
Without good homes, without happy homes that grow 
the right kind of people, we can’t have good churches 
or schools, or respectable social life, or civilized gov- 
ernment, or anything else that’s worth while. * * * 

“We Future Homemakers here in Texas are working 
this year toward the Degrees of Achievement as set up 
by the national organization. * * * Our national pro- 
gram for the year, set up for us by our National 
Executive Committee meeting in Chicago this past 
summer, is built around the theme, ‘Building Today 
for Tomorrow.’ Our six points are improving ourselves, 
contributing to our homes, cooperating for school 
betterment, developing our organization, serving our 
community, promoting recreational activities. 

“We, here in Texas, have a way of our own. We’ve 
adapted the national program to our Texas chapters. 
We have two big projects that we are for: Our state 
camp fund drive and our Christmas festival. * * * 
The fund is going to build a Future Homemakers 
camp for Texas where girls from all over the state 
may come and work and play together and learn to 
know each other. * * * The Christmas Festival is our 
way of sharing our Christmas with youths in liberated 
countries as a way of building solid friendship and 
understanding among all of us who love freedom the 
world around.”—Josephine Pazdral, State Adviser, 
FHA of Texas. 


Leadership in its real sense was the keynote for 
14 officers training conferences held in Oklahoma in 
September and October. They were organized and 
directed by the sub-district club councilors who are 
outstanding teachers, and the district supervisors; 
local chapters served as hostesses and had the experi- 
ence of planning, organizing, and carrying out projects 
aimed to make the day successful. 

Each local chapter endeavored to provide ‘“some- 
thing different” for one period of the day. Activities 
included a picnic supper, a tour of Platt National Park 
at Sulphur, a visit to Boiling Springs State Park; a 
slumber party in the 4-H club building, a visit to 
Will Rogers Memorial, and movies. 

Officers in attendance took back to local club mem- 
bers craft lessons, program plans, social service 
project plans, suggestions for money-making activities, 
ideas for fun and recreation, and enthusiasm for FHA. 

The Oklahoma City program was typical. 

Friday evening: move in, make beds, get dressed 
for recreation; supper with El Reno Senior chapter 
hostess; stunts by Purcell Chapter and folk dances 
by Verden Chapter; quiz program by New Castle and 
Yukon chapters. 

Saturday morning: devotionals, Chickasha Chapter; 
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breakfast, Midwest City Chapter, hostess; leadership 
training conference for presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretary-treasurers, old members, new members; 
picture taking by Union City and Midwest City Chap- 
ters; interest groups (stenciling, dramatization, earning 
money); lunch, Dibble Chapter, hostess; general as- 
sembly; sing-song; skit by Tuttle Chapter; report on 
national meetings; “What Others Think,” state vice- 
president and secretary. 

During the day many girls had experience in pre- 
siding, acting as secretary, preparing news items, etc. 

FHA plans for the year include inter-club visits, 
sub-district news letters, social service projects, and 
a state convention March 29 in Oklahoma City.—Larra 
Zola Coe, State Adviser, Future Homemakers, Okla- 
homa. 


Combining work and study with a week-end outing, 
state and district officers and advisers of Kansas FHA 
held their first leadership training school at Bide-a- 
Wee Lodge, the YWCA camp near Wichita. Esther J. 
Lee, state adviser, called the conference. Several 
mothers attended as chaperons. 

Joana Lessor, state FHA president, had charge of 
the opening meeting. Previous preparations for food 
had been well taken care of by the Cherryvale High 
School homemaking instructor, Hazel Buck and mem- 
bers of the Cherryvale chapter. 

A six-point program set up by the national FHA 
organization was included in the 1946-47 program of 
work; plans were started for doubling the present 
state membership of more than 3,100, for publishing 
a state handbook, and holding a contest for a state 
song. A state convention will be held in the spring. 

Girls next were divided into officer groups to discuss 
their duties and responsibilities, and mothers met to 
consider how to be better chapter mothers. 

Miss Lee’s co-directors for the conference were 
Hazel E. Thompson, state supervisor of vocational 
homemaking; Marguerite Lofink, staff member of the 
State Board for Vocational Education and teacher 
trainer in vocational homemaking; and Mrs. Lucile 
Rust, Kansas State College. State FHA officers are 
Miss Lessor, president; Rhoma Collett, vice-president; 
Peggy Popplewell, secretary; Betty Lou Molidor, treas- 
urer; Pauline Homan, historian. — Helen Ankeny, 
Kansas State Board for Vocational Education. 





Future Homemakers of nine Oklahoma clubs study scrapbooks 
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Shop-tested projects that 
students enjoy working on! 


Operating manuals that 
help students master tools! 


Other teaching aids that give 
a ‘lift’ to shop instruction! 





Here’s ready reference to 





 Deltacraft* Shop and Project Material 


helpful in your classwork 


Alphabetical arrangement quickly 
tells you what’s available — and 
where fo find if... 


When you just know you’ve seen something that 
can be of help to you, but you don’t remember 
exactly where . . . when you feel that there’s 
undoubtedly information available that you want, 
but you’re not sure where — that’s the time to 
turn to the “Index of Deltacraft Publications.” 

It saves you time and trouble in laying your 
hands on all the authoritative, practical informa- 
tion contained in over 2,600 pages of 99 different, 
widely-used Deltacraft publications. 

Here’s the place to look for shop-tested proj- 
ects that students can produce in a manner reflect- 
ing credit on your teaching . . . for hundreds of 
classified designs that students enjoy working on 
and can easily turn out... for operating manuals 
that help students to master power tools and safe 
operations . . . for shop hints that students ap- 
preciate your passing on to them . . . for other 
material that helps make your school shop pro- 
gram more productive of results. 

Don’t put up with the too-often fruitless job 
of trying to find what you want by searching 
through hundreds of pages in miscellaneous books 
and magazines. Use this index — where you 
find what you’re looking for fast. 





Order the “Index of Deltacraft Publications” 
now. Use coupon below. Send 25¢ in coin or 
postal note. 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Freel Catalog of Delta 


Machine Tools — 


Illustrates and describes school shop 
——_ that meets the requirements 
of economy of purchase and operation 

. . ideal size and weight . . . high 
standards of safety. Request your free 
copy by coupon below. 


Tear ouf coupon and mail today! 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
754A E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


0 Enclosed is 25¢ im coin or postal note, for 
my copy of "Index of Deltacraft Publications.’’ 

0 Send me Catalog B-15 describing low-cost 
Delta Machine Tools. 


Name... aeusiacliabaastae iniebstichathiiuadevsibnabaabidesal ; 
elcbiaisbiestalctniadia 1 
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Annual Fimancial Report 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
For the Year Ending November 30, 1946 


The Annual Report of the Treasurer of the American 
Vocational Association, Inc., for the fiscal year, December 
1, 1945 to November 30, 1946, is submitted herewith. 




















Balance in Bank, November 30, 1945 . $13,955.90 
RECEIPTS 
Affiliated Memberships . Rae ee $36,194.00 
Ge Miomiberiigs 2 wt tte ttl 989.55 
Publication Sales . P — 1,572.75 
Convention Proceeds—Buffalo a $7,045.00 
St. Lovis (Adv.) . 4,895.00 11,940.00 
Interest on U.S. Bonds . . . be oe 652.50 
Special — fonsh. Materials ‘ 1,208.70 
Registration Fees . . . oP ke he a ‘om om 651.00 
Miscellaneous «2 Sl a a re ee 161.96 
iled A (Col Hecti ie ee. ee @ 8% 742.83 54,113.29 
$68,069.19 
DISBURSEMENTS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
Salaries . . $11,363.58 
Stenographic Seovte s a 4,416.97 
Travel . . .. a ae a 1,622.00 
Printing and utteneey ee ee eee 353.32 
PE pb es eee ee 8 384.82 
Cc icati Teleph e « 4 452.87 
Telegeagh . “7 a 102.07 
Equip tand Supplies. . . .. . 695.33 
Office Rent . ” a 2,387.50 
Unemployment Gonguneation fon . a 11.10 
Withholding Tax is @ wh 3,022.00 
Dns &§ ¢ & © 6 se € © @ 407.79 25,219.35 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Comp. and Clerical Exp. (Treas.) . . 900.00 
wie hb ak oe ee RO ee 5,651.82 
A.V.A. Journal . a ee 4,676.33 
Printing and Stationery . . ee 445.68 
Printing—"’America’s Voc. Sch. ss 1,904.58 
— Arts Bulletin” . . 1,576.21 
Postage .. . é. Art 69.44 
ena ia a 1) So a S & 400.33 
a? oa a 2,952.63 
ena. tot & Toons. Qend 2... 86.56 
American Council on Education . . . 100.00 
Miscellaneous. ; 174.91 
Reconciled Accts. (Held des Collect.) . 587.60 19,526.09 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
EG rio ad ee a te me eo 3,139.08 
Miscellaneous ‘ 1,784.64 4,923.72 
RESEARCH EXPENSES 
EE ee ee La ee xe 1,968.83 
Miscellaneous ......... 231.98 2,200.81 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHING MATERIALS 
aa, o. 6 oie ai ok ee we 1,031.93 
Miscellaneous . . ...... 157.25 1,189.18 53,059.15 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1946 . 15,010.04 
$68,069.19 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 


Treasurer. 


Audit of books and accounts, examination of invest- 
ments and certified report as of November 30, 1946 by 
Edward G. Shipley, Certified Public Accountant. 


The Life Membership Fund of the American Vocational 
Association, Inc., as of November 30, 1946 was $41,884.50. 
Investments in U. S. Bonds amount to $45,342.44, which is 
$3, 457.94 more than the Life Membership Fund. The work- 
ing capital is, therefore, this amount plus the balance in 
bank of $15,010.04, or a total of $18,467.98. Only the inter- 
est on the Life Membership Fund can be used to meet the 
financial obligations of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. 
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AVA Resolutions 


1. Your Resolutions Committee of December, 1946, 
adopted the form of presentation of the Resolutions Com. 
mittee of February, 1946, and of December, 1944, which 
committees presented a series of statements of basie 
policy that essentially constituted a platform for Voca- 
tional Education in the United States. 

2. The American Vocational Association reaffirms its 
strong belief that it is a part of our fundamental phi- 
losophy of Vocational Education that economic inde- 
pendence for the individual is a vital cornerstone of the 
democratic way of life; and that such education be an 
integral part of all educational programs and therefore 
should include education for the understanding of the 
social, economic, and aesthetic environment as well as 
for work. This assumes education for complete living and 
affects all levels of schooling. 

It is recommended therefore that, irrespective of 
economic status and life goals, instruction and guidance 
should be under properly qualified instructors, housed 
in standard school buildings equipped with adequate fa- 
cilities and provided with appropriate supplies. 

It is further recommended that the United States Office 
of Education make a study of sub-standard school situa- 
tions throughout the nation and render assistance by 
counsel and any other such aid permitted within the 
scope of that Office. 

3. The passage of the George-Barden Act is another 
notable achievement furthering the services of Vocational 
Education in the several states and territories. All persons 
interested in the education of American youth, and the 
American Vocational Association, in particular, recognize 


‘ this act as ranking in importance with the Smith-Hughes 


Law and the several related laws; and further, that the 
action by Congress in passing the George-Barden Act, 
almost unanimously, expresses the faith of the American 
people in the services of Vocational Education in war and 
in peace. 

We wish to express our grateful appreciation to the 
members of the National Congress for passing the George- 
Barden Act, which provides the largest authorization for 
Federal funds to states for Vocational Education that has 
ever been approved in a single measure. 

Our thanks are also extended to President Truman for 
his approval of the measure, which made it law. 

Though we are grateful to all these members of Con- 
gress who supported the measure, we especially desire to 
identify for special commendation Senator Walter F. 
George, of Georgia, for his leadership in getting this 
Vocational Education Act which bears his name, passed 
unanimously by the Senate; Congressman Graham A. 
Barden, of North Carolina, for his skill in guiding the 
measure through the House Education Committee (of 
which he is chairman) and on the floor of the House; 
and Congressman John S. Wood, of Georgia, for flying to 
Washington to help break an apparent stalemate and get 
the measure approved by the House Education Committee. 

We also wish to express appreciation to all those who 
testified for the bill before the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee and the House Education Committee as 
well as hundreds of others who assisted in many ways in 
obtaining favorable action on the measure. 

Members of the American Vocational Association are 
indebted to our efficient Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis; 
President C. L. Greiber; Past President M. D. Mobley; and 
others for the many hours, days, and weeks they so skill- 
fully devoted to securing favorable action on the George- 
Barden measure. 

4. The passage of the George-Barden Act calls for con- 
tinuance of a vigorous, aggressive, and virile national, 
state, and local leadership which has characterized the 
Vocational Education movement. The successful imple- 
mentation of this Act will fall in large measure upon the 
states and local communities. Inasmuch as state and local 
needs vary throughout the nation, and in order that there 
may be thorough understanding of the conditions of 
(Continued on page 37) 
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HOW YOUR STUDENTS HOW TO 


FILMS FROM ALCOA’S LIBRARY WILL HELP 
YOUR BOYS WIN CASH AWARDS IN THE 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS COMPETITION 


The Alcoa Library contains a great store of how-to- 
do-it motion picture films that get right at the nub 
of how to form, join, machine, finish . . . work this ver- 
satile metal, aluminum. All of these films are concerned 
with instruction in aluminum-working techniques 
and have special appeal for the young men who are 
learning to fabricate and assemble aluminum articles. 

For background of the industry, our library con- 
tains films which tell the fascinating story of aluminum 
in a variety of ways. Unfinished Rainbows, in brilliant 
Technicolor and starring Alan Ladd, depicts the history 


EN Ff 
/ A 
AALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 





of the metal; while This is Alumi- 


num and Aluminum Fabricating 
Processes show 
made and fabricated. 

Industrial Arts Students all over 
the country are signing up in the 
Aluminum Projects Division of Scholastic Industrial 
. a program sponsored by Scholastic 


how aluminum is 


Arts Awards . . 
Magazine and Aluminum Company of America. To help 
these students do a better job on the aluminum articles 
they are making for this competition, show them how 
with motion pictures. Write for the Alcoa Library 
catalog, today. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1772 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic Arts 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


Awards, 220 
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Your Life Work 


Job Information Films 
Show Workers At Their Jobs 


POUT CC CCUCUCCUCUCUGTCTC?TCT? 


These films are excellent Orientation 
$ materials for use in your Vocational 
} ~~ Education classes. 


They show your students all of the 
jobs in the vocation in which they are 
taking training. 


Each film presents and clarifies the 
$ whole vocation. 


For rent or purchase 
Send for complete information 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 


International Distributors 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, illinois 
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A NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU THINK OF BETTER LATHES 
Be 


BALL BEARING 
SPINDLE 
MOUNTING 






PERMITS HIGHER CUTTING SPEEDS... 
REQUIRES NO BEARING ADJUSTMENT... 
SUSTAINS ACCURACY OF LOGAN LATHES 


The pre-loaded ball bearing spindle 
mounting on the Logan Lathe permits the 
use of high speed carbide cutting tools to 
full advantage. It minimizes spindle 
deflection. It means no bearing adijust- 
ments within the full range of Logan 
spindle speeds, 30 to 1450 rpm. As a 
result, the precise factory alignment of 
the Logan spindle remains undisturbed, 
and original accuracy is sustained. Grease 
sealed, the Logan spindle mounting never 
needs lubrication. All these characteristics 
are important factors in the proved ability 
of Logan Lathes to speed output and cut 
costs on production lines, and to do fast, 
accurate work in the tool room. See your 
Logan Lathe dealer, or write for a catalog. 

M-4 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


Quick Change Geor F 
Cabinet Turret Lothe 


SPECIFICATIONS COM- 
MON TO ALL LOGAN 
LATHES ...swing over 
bed, 1012”... bed length, 
43%” ... size of hole 
through spindle, 25/32” 
... spindle nose diameter 
and threads per inch, 11,” 
—8... 12 spindle speeds, 
30 to 1450 rpm ... motor, 
Y% hp, 1750 rpm... ball 
bearing spindle mounting 
- +. drum type reversing 
motor switch and cord ... 
precision ground ways, 2 
V-ways, ond 2 flot ways. 
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With the Associations 


* Illinois Vocational Association will hold its 1947 
convention at Peoria, April 10, 11, and 12. Albert F 
Siepert, Peoria, is general chairman and Joseph (¢. 
Chicago, is exhibits chairman. Ernest J 
Simon, state director of vocational education, is presi- 
dent of IVA. 


* North Dakota Vocational Association has elected 
W. J. DuVall, state coordinator of trade and industria] 
education, as president; Shubel Owen, assistant state 
supervisor of agricultural education, secretary-treas- 
urer. Dorothy Travis and Celia Zine are first and sec- 
ond vice presidents. The association adopted a new 
constitution, fixed dues at $3.00 per year, and author- 
ized appointment of a committee to work on recruiting 
young people for the vocational teaching field. 


* Michigan Industrial Education Society will hold its 
1947 convention in Detroit, April 10, 11, and 12. Meet- 
ings and commercial exhibits will be held in Cas; 
Technical High School. 


* Teachers of industrial education of Missouri have 
organized a new professional organization, the Mis- 
souri Industrial Education Association, which com- 
bines two former organizations, the Missouri Industrial 
Arts Association and the Missouri Vocational-Indus- 
trial Education Association. O. H. Day, director of 
vocational education, Kansas City, is president; Verne 
L. Pickens, director of practical arts, Kansas City, vice 
president; Noel B. Grinstead, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, and Forest Whitworth, Maple- 
wood, directors; Wray D. Silvey, Eldon, secretary- 
treasurer; George Kohrman, state supervisor of trade 
and industrial education, and Doyle Kemper, state 
supervisor of industrial arts, ex-officio members of the 
executive committee. The Association will hold two 
meetings annually, one concurrently with the State 
Teachers Association convention and the other at the 
spring conference. 


* Officers of Kansas Vocational Association for 1946- 
47 are: R. L. Welton, Tonganoxie, president; Nelle S. 
West, Wichita, vice president; F. E. Carpenter, Topeka, 
secretary-treasurer. Officers of Kansas Industrial 
Education Association are: Ralph Shoude, Wichita, 
president; Leigh DeLay, Salina, vice president; R. L. 
Grandle, Wichita, secretary-treasurer. Next year's 
KVA meeting will be. in Wichita Nov. 7, 1947. 


* The 1947 meecing of Pennsylvania Vocational As- 
sociation will be at Eagles Mere, June 18-20. 


* Arizona State Vocational Association held its fall 
meeting in Tucson as a sectional meeting of the 
Arizona Education Association district meeting. The 
legislative committee has been active in keeping the 
legislature informed concerning the state vocational 
program. The constitution of the association is being 
revised. Frances Woolfolk, Fort Thomas, is 1947 presi- 
dent of the homemaking teachers; Elmer F, Felton, 
Yuma, president of agriculture teachers; F. A. Ston- 
dall, Tucson, chairman of trades and industry and 
industrial arts teachers. These chairmen, with repre- 
sentatives from distributive education and vocational 
rehabilitation, serve on the executive committee of 
Arizona Vocational Association. 
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% Tennessee Vocational Association will hold its 1947 
meeting April 3 or 4, in conjunction with the Tennes- 
see Education Association meeting. At the East Ten- 
nessee sectional meeting in Knoxville, Nov. 1, a joint 
juncheon of all vocational services was held with R. W. 
Gregory, assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, as speaker. 


* New York State Vocational and Practical Arts As- 
sociation will hold its 1947 meeting in New York City 
April 7, 8, 9, and 10. 


* Iowa Vocational Association held its annual meeting 
in Des Moines, Nov. 7. Mrs. Helen Hubler, director of 
home economics, Des Moines, was elected president; 
Wayne Pritchard, agriculture instructor, Sac City. 
vice president; Marion Yule, assistant state supervisor 
of home economics, secretary-treasurer. 


* Vermont Vocational Association held its annual 
convention in Burlington. President is Alfred E. Bur- 
rows, St. Johnsbury; vice president, home economics, 
Eunice Slayton, Hardwick; agriculture, Nathan Knight, 
Poultney; distributive education, Donald Beede, Barre: 
industrial arts, Ralph Burges, Brattleboro; secretary- 
treasurer, Beverly Carr, Essex Junction. 


* Missouri Vocational Agriculture Teachers have 
elected Curtis E. Grace, Albany, president; Carl 
Humphrey, Odessa, vice president; E. J. F. Early, 
Lexington, secretary-treasurer. 


* Alabama Vocational Association will meet March 
27-28, 1947, in conjunction with the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association. 


* Minnesota Vocational Association has elected John 
A. Butler, assistant director, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, president; Arthur L. W. Johnson, St. Cloud, 
vice president; Floyd J. Lueben, state department of 
education, secretary-treasurer. The Business Educa- 
tion and Coordinators’ Newsletter made its first ap- 
pearance Nov. 15, following the convention. An ad- 
visory committee to function as an aid to the vocation- 
al division in supervisory work of commercial de- 
partments, was authorized. 


* Colorado has been divided into three districts to 
enable people to get together at logical points. The 
annual meeting and eastern district meeting were held 
in Denver, western, and southern districts at Grand 
Junction and Pueblo. Leon L. Hopkins, Greeley, is 
president; Louis A. McElroy, Denver, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mary Ann Babich, Denver; A. F. Kurtin, Peublo; 
and Bid B. Irwin, Grand Junction, are eastern, south- 
ern, and western district chairmen, respectively. 


* Missouri Vocational Association met Nov. 7, in 
Kansas City and elected Marguerite Lane, home eco- 
homics instructor, Paris, president; Sam Hall, Clayton, 
vice president; O. H. Day, Kansas City director of 
vocational education, secretary-treasurer. Members of 
the Executive Committee are Curtis Grace, Albany, 
George Berkemeier, Independence, and J. H. Foard, 
Jefferson City, for agriculture; Anna M. Epperson. 
Windsor, and Ruth Alexander, Jefferson City, home 
economics; George Kohrman, Jefferson City, industrial. 


* Oregon Vocational Association, at its board meeting 
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November 26th 


PLASTIC 
CRAFT 


By 
E. 8. De Wick and J. H. Cooper 


This long awaited book is now ready, and we are 
confident that it will more than live up to your 
expectations. 


PLASTIC CRAFT is a complete, illustrated 
guide to shop and studio work in modern plas- 
tics. It gives step-by-step directions for every 
process that can be used in the school or home for 
the construction of plastic products; and shows 
you how to make a wide variety of plastic objects 
with the tools you have. 


Here is the most interesting kind of shop, hand- 
craft and art work for all ages and degrees of 
skill—projects that require as little equipment as 
a saw, a file and a piece of sandpaper; projects 
that will challenge the skill of a machine-tool 
worker; projects for general shop, for the wood- 
working shop, for the metal-working shop; proj- 
ects for simple handcraft and for the fine-arts 
studio. 


And this book is prepared by teachers for use in 
schools. The authors instituted plastic work in 
the schools of New Jersey and trained hundreds 
of teachers in this fascinating work. Every proj- 
ect in this book is TEACHABLE. All are pre- 
sented in the clearest, simplest manner, with full 
detail illustrations ON THE SAME OR FAC- 
ING PAGE as the directions. The teacher is 
offered the widest selection of work so that he 
may choose according to the equipment at hand 
and to the abilities and ambitions of his stu- 
dents. Every teacher of Shop, Industrial Arts, 
Art and Handcraft will find the most stimulat- 
ing kind of teaching materials in this book. 


Send for your copy of PLASTIC CRAFT by 
DeWick and Cooper today. The price is $5.00, 
less your regular teacher's discount. If you 
want to order the book in quantity for class 
use, write to our Technical Book Department 
for spec ial terms. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








in Salem, voted to pay expenses of its president, Allen 60 Fifth Avenue New York I 

Lee, to the AVA convention. 
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@ Future Farmers Hold 
Victory Convention 


US RUBEN DOUGLASS, JR., 19, 

Grimms Landing, West Virginia, 
is president of the Future Farmers of 
America, elected at the 1946-47 Vic- 
tory Convention in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. He also serves his state FFA as 
president and was raised to the Ameri- 
can Farmer Degree, the highest FFA 
honor, at the convention. 

First vice president is Robert E. 
Taylor, 19, Grants Pass, Oregon; sec- 
ond vice president, William H. Mor- 
gan, Jr., 18, Morgan City, Mississippi; 
third vice president, Paul H. Smart, 
20, Versailles, Kentucky, who also 
was selected Star Farmer for the Cen- 
tral Region for 1946; fourth vice pres- 
ident, Carl Barbic, 19, Darloo, New 
York. Philip Shober, 19, McCutchen- 
ville, Ohio, is student secretary. 

Eight farm boys shared $1,200 when 
they were selected for the Star Farmer 
awards. William G. Carlin, 20, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, won the $500 
Star Farmer of America award for 
1946 for achievement in actual farm- 
ing, in community leadership, and in 
savings and farming investment. 
Brody Lee Koon, Brashear, Texas, is 
Star Farmer of the Southern Region; 
Paul Smart, Central Region; Dennis 
O. Heitman, Gardnerville, Nevada, 
Pacific Region. 

Jerry E. Stephens, Loutesville, Mis- 
souri; Frederick Kissinger, Ottawa, 
Kansas; Kenneth R. Pults, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma; and James R. Rowland, 
Harrison, Arkansas, were chosen as 
their state Star Farmers. The awards 
are made annually by the Weekly 
Kansas City Star, a corn belt publi- 
cation. 

Prizes of $850 were shared by four 
in the National Farm Mechanics Con- 
test. Lee Bennington, Park River, 
North Dakota, won first prize of $250; 
Robert K. Barclay, Yuma, Arizona, 
second, $225; Bert Gibbs, Justin, 
Texas, $200; Howard Morton, Har- 
rington, Delaware, $175. These awards 
were made by the National Founda- 
tion of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. The Home Electrification Contest 


prize winners were: First, Alan J. 
McCoy, Lonepine, Montana, $250; 
Hubert Pratt, Spencer, Virginia, $225; 
Eugene T. Merriam, Scio, New York, 
$200; and Kyle L. Doss, Kewanee, 
Illinois, $175. These awards also were 
made by the National Foundation. 
America’s war-winning and world- 
feeding agricultural production was 
dramatized in pageant, and statistics 
of the all-out agricultural effort were 
presented in terms of thousands and 
millions of tons by the state repre- 
sentatives.—William J. Huff, National 
Director of Public Relations, FFA. 


D. E. In Texas 
(Continued from page 9) 


Insects and Rodents: diseases that 
may be transmitted, vehicles and 
modes of disease transmission, habits 
and habitats, control. 

Foods: refrigeration, spoilage, 
preparation, use of left-overs, pres- 
ervation, exposure, dispensing, stor- 
age, food infection and poisoning, 
and resulting illness. 

Disinfection and Sanitation: 
Methods for sanitization of utensils 
and equipment, storage of equip- 
ment, handling of dispersing equip- 
ment, maintenance of equipment 


and premises, unnecessary storage,' 


sweeping and scrubbing floors, use 
of detergents and _ disinfectants, 


garbage. 
Personal Hygiene, Habits, Ac- 
tions: rest room sanitation, health 


examinations, conduct on the part 
of food handlers, personality and 
service to the public, correct meth- 
ods and procedures for food han- 
dlers to employ, summation of in- 
struction.—Arthur J. Helmer, Reg- 
istered Sanitarian and Instructor, 
The University of Houston. 


séMQAN you let me have a D. E. stu- 
dent?” 

Corpus Christi merchants have 
made this request more often this 
year than at any previous time. 
Stores are “training minded.” Mer- 
chants have found that high school 


The Pennsylvania Future Farmers Band was one to entertain at the Convention 
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students, with proper training, en. 
couragement, and guidance, make 
excellent employees with the proper 
background for promotion. 

This realization of the value of 
the program to Corpus Christi js 
due largely to the excellent job the 
students themselves have done jp 
the past. The first part-time clas 
included approximately 20 students, 
This year there are 94 in fou 
classes who are employed in depart. 
ment stores, specialty shops, gro- 
cery stores, junior department 


stores, and in wholesale and service 


occupations. 

Several students this year are 
training under former D.E. trainees 
who have “made the grade” in re- 
tailing. One now is a sportswear 
buyer, one store paid the expenses 
of a former part-time student to go 
out of town for specialized training 
in cosmetics. Several young men 
and women have become heads of 
their departments. 

In full cooperation with the pro- 
gram, merchants are becoming more 
helpful in the training work. One 
store gave a style show for students 
illustrating the proper dress for the 
various departments and a similiar 
fashion show is being planned this 
year. 

Paula Mussett, a personnel direc- 
tor, writes: 

“Lichtenstein’s was one of the 
first retail department stores in 
Corpus Christi to adopt the distrib- 
utive education program after the 
George-Deen Act became effective. 
The program was still in its infancy 
in the fall of 1941 and the store had 
only one trainee. The establishment 
of a large Naval Air Training Cen- 
ter here made it necessary for mer- 
chants to increase their personnel 
to serve the additional customers 
and the distributive coordinators 
were asked for more part-time stu- 
dent employees. We now have thir- 
teen, placed in both selling and non- 
selling departments. . . . Some stu- 
dent employees. We now have 13 in 
selling and non-selling jobs. 

“Distributive education has made 
great strides in the past few years 
and is a worthy enterprise. We are 
grateful to the local cordinators for 
making it possible for us to secure 
these carefully selected young men 
and women for our future sales- 
people, buyers, and executives.” 

M. N. Boyd, a division manager 
for J. C. Penny writes: 

“In a Penny store our chief con- 
cern is to sell more merchandise at 
an always increasing rate. To sell 
more mechandise it is axiomatic 
that we have the right merchandise 
at the right price and the right 
salespeople. In a day when 
higher incomes have caused many 
well-trained women in the retail 
field to retire to their homes, it has 
become increasingly imperative that 
we take some active measures t0 
train young people in retail selling 
methods and control. The distribu- 
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service Chairman, Department of In- President, The Stout Institute, Professor, Industrial Arts Director, Bureau of Industrial 
dustrial Education, University Menomonie, Wisconsin Education, Pennsylvania Arts Education, Department of 
of California, Santa Barbara State College Public Instruction, Chicago, 
ar are College Illinois 
‘ainees 
in re GENTLEMEN, IT’S HARD TO BEAT 4 ACES! 
swear 
penses TEACHING THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS— COURSE MAKING in INDUSTRIAL EDU.- 
t to go Ericson. Completely revised, reset, 1946. For the active CATION—Friese. New, 1946. You will be hearing a 
‘aining or student teacher, this famous text has proved as practical lot about this “modern pioneer,” so discover it for yourself 
y men as your paycheck itself! Traces a clearly marked path to today! At last, a textbook that deals solely with course 
ads of success in all personal and professional relations of indus- planning in vocational and industrial arts education. Includes 
trial arts teaching. Size, 534 x 81% inches, a big, handsome five sample course formats. Size, 6 x 9 inches, 297 pages, 
€ pro- book in every way; 388 pages, $4.00 $3.50. 
“4 
‘= PRINCIPLES of TRADE and INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZING and TEACHING THE 
udents TEACHING—Selvidge and Fryklund. Fryk.- GENERAL SHOP—Newkhirk. New, Spring, 1947. 
‘or the lund-revised, 1946. Probably the most influential book in Based on an older text, THE GENERA L SHOP. Warning: 
imiliar the entire literature of vocational and industrial-arts teach- guard or padlock your copies of this one, or the numerous 
d. this ing theory. A complete, detailed exposition of the widely complete, wonderful examples of general shop projects are 
applied “Selvidge plan.” Size, 5144 x 7%, inches, 395 pages, going to disappear! The first practical text on the subject. 
anil $3.00. Large size, 7 x 91, inches; 254 pages. (Probably) $4.50. 
oa 212 Duroc Building THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria 3, Illinois 
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istrib- tive education program has dove- A Distributors’ Club now has N 1944, several conferences were 
er the tailed with this need perfectly. A been organized, and 41 are enrolled. held with Negro businessmen and 
ective. beginner with no previous experi- They were the first group in the educators, and a comprehensive 
nfancy ence does not ‘pay his freight,’ but school to pay school paper dues and training plan for managers, owners, 
re had under this program we have the election poll tax 100 per cent, thus and employees in the distributive 
hment opportunity to assist in training at demonstrating that they are mem- _ occupations was discussed with the 
3 Cen- anormal cost to us... . bers of the student body — Celia _ state director of distributive educa- 
r mer- “We are 100 percent for this pro- Feinstein, Coordinator, San Antonio. tion. Robert L. Thornton was em- 
sonnel gram because it is a sound approach ployed by Prairie View University to 
tomers to the retailer’s personnel problem, HERE are six candles on Wichita organize and teach any courses re- 
nators is based on sound principles of on- Falls’ Distributive Education cake quested which were within his field 
le stu- the-job training, and is capably ad- this year. Forty-three students are of splendid business experience. He 
e thir- ministered by men and women well enrolled and approximately 25 now is conducting the following: 
d non- versed in both retail selling and ed- others wanted the course. How to train an employee, how to 
le stu- ucational methods.’ — Edith Done Students were recruited from the supervise employees, human rela- 
2 13 in and Philip Fowler, coordinators, sophomore class last spring. An in- tions training, professional selling, 
Corpus Christi. teresting and well-planned pamph- principles of record keeping, foun- 
; made let was issued to each which helped tain and luncheonette training, laws 
years AN ANTONIO Vocational and in making the program known of retailing, advance laws of retail- 
Ne are Technical School began its dis- throughout the high school. Some of ing, food service training, advanced 
ors for tributive education program this the graduates have become heads of record keeping. 
secure school year with 44 students, 29 of departments, supervisors, head cash- When more adequate funds are 
g men whom were enrolling for their first iers, and assistant store managers. available for distributive education 
sales- term’s training. They are working Two executive courses now are the program will be expanded to 
8.” In department stores, specialty planned for people in junior execu-_ include two additional training spe- 
anager shops, furniture, grocery, and jewel- tive positions and employed in _ cialists for Negroes. In addition, a 
ty stores, in general merchandise stores full time: How to train an large number of cooperative part- 
f con- and in gift shops. Their jobs vary employee and how to supervise an_ time classes will be inaugurated in 
lise at according to the need for each employee. the high schools. 
'o sell trainee’s services in his particular Students have organized their The program is deeply appreciat- 
omatic training station, and as they rotate Distributors Club with 100 percent ed by those whom it serves. The 
andise from job to job their backgrounds membership. Activities planned in- training is resulting in increased 
right broaden. clude a banquet next spring at_ efficiency in Negro retailing. Courses 
when Local business people state that which employers will be guests. have been conducted with outstand- 
many some of their ablest and most loyal Much credit for the success of the ing success in Dallas, Houston, San 
retail adult employees began as part-time program is due Superintendent of Antonio, Austin, Waco, Fort Worth, 
it has Co-op students and grew up with Schools H. D. Fillers, and the Ad- Beaumont, Tyler, Longview, and 
ve that the firm. The local advisory com- visory Committee.—Mrs. Julia Cris- Marshall~—-M. A. Browning, State 
res to mittee gives valuable support. sey, Coordinator, Wichita Falls. Director, Distributive Education. 
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FREE! 
NEW or CATALOG 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
VISUAL AIDS AND 


TRAINING FILMS 





describes the largest and most important 
group of visual aids for classroom and fac- 
tory use yet produced. These low-cost train- 
ing films are being widely used all over 
America in teaching thousands of workers 
and students in many fields. 

They were produced by the U. S. Office 
of Education and other Government agen- 
cies with the complete cooperation of the 
foremost authorities in education and in- 
dustry. 

You, too, can make your teaching of dif- 
ficult concepts and principles— your train- 
ing of workers, easier and more effective by 
using these 16 mm sound motion pictures. 
Aid your students and trainees to learn 
faster! 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF 
THE MANY SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


Fundamentals of Side 
Cutting Tools 


Turning a Cylinder Be- 
tween Centers 
The Chemistry of Fire 


The Airplane Mechani t 


Film Tactics (use of 

hing films) 

Principles of Radio Re- 
ceivers 





| 


Single Phase and Poly- 
phase Circuits 


\s wM sound 
s 
730 MOTION picture 


Origin and Synthesis of 
Plastics Materials 
Trouble Shooting Your 

Car 
Advanced Typing Short- 
cuts 





NOTE: Supply of this 40-page Catalog is 
extremely limited...Write for your copy 
Today! 





DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, | 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Please send me FREE COPY of the NEW 1947 | 
CATALOG describing 730 Motion Pictures and | 
585 Film Strips. 


pare oe 
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Hudson American Corp., a_sub- 
sidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, 
Inc., are manufacturers of Electron-O. 
Kit No. 1 contains materials for an 
amplifier; Kit No. 2, for a phonograph 
record player; No. 3 and 4 supply 


re | instructions and materials for a loud 
UST OFF THE PRESS, this big new catalog | 


speaker, baffie box, and Electron-O 
mike. 1 

Aget-Detroit Co., has added to its 
line Model 11w50 Dustkop. It is a self- 
contained recirculating type dust col- 
lector with both storage and suction 
capacity sufficient for heavy duty 
woodworking operations, plus an 
effortless and dustless means of re- 
moving large volumes of collected 
dust; for example, two woodworking 


| saws or a single planer or a jointer 
2 


and a saw. 


Pho-Tel-Boom, a new combination 
light boom and standard, has been 
announced by Moulin-Lindsay Co. 
When used as a light boom it offers 
control of both quality and placement 
of light. 
length or position within a vertical 
arc of 170 degrees, reaching from floor 
level to 14 ft. high, and a horizontal 
are of 360 degrees covering a circle 
12 ft. in diameter. 





A new X-acto Wood Carving Set 
contains six gouge and chisel blades, 


four standard straight and curved 
blades, and two 3-inch blades, to- 
gether with a specially designed 
handle in which all fit and can be 
easily and quickly interchanged. 4 


The O-P Craft Co., Inc. has its cata- 
log, No. 47, “Creative Crafts for De- 
signing-Decorating,” ready for distri- 
bution. 5 





Additional information about products 
mentioned in “Industry Presents” columns 
may be obtained Sy using the coupon 
on page 41, where please circle the 
number that corresponds to the one at 
the end of announcement in these columns. 











It swings into any desired , 
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Filmo Duo-Master Projector for 
2” x 2” slides has just been produced 
by Bell & Howell Co. Adjustable con- 
denser-lenz system, protection for 
slides, high-efficiency 300 watt illu- 
mination, color-free heat filter, and 
rock-steadiness are features. 6 


U.S. Recording Co. has produced a 
portable transcription player which 
plays 6” to 16” records and transcrip- 
tions at both 334% and 78 RPM. The 
Garrard 12” turntable and motor, be- 
cause of its extra heavy rotor, makes 
this motor smooth and silent and 
ideally suited for schoolroom use. 7 


Higgins Ink Co., Inc. have produced 
a cardboard bottle base for their % 
oz. drawing ink desk bottle. The non- 
tip bottle base is an adaptation of 





Se te ah a ala iil alte 


their color card. The pie-cut lines 
which indicate primary and secondary 
colors in the wheel of Ostwald’s 
psychological colors, suggested the 
new cardboard bottle base. 8 


Aids Equipment Corp. announces its 
automatic sound slidefilm equipment 
which opens up new techniques in 
slidefilm presentation. Semi-anima- 
tion is possible, no more bells and 
beeps, no more manual operation of 
the projector; and remote control for 
those desiring to narrate their own 
film strips. With the record arm in 


place and a film strip in the projector, 
the equipment operates by itself. 9 
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Electrical Selling 
(Continued from page 14) 


nesses represented by the enrollees. 
Sales managers and salesmen from 
retail furniture, dry goods, hard- 
ware, electrical appliances, depart- 
ment stores, plumbing and heating 
supply, and appliance distributors 
composed the groups. 

Promotion began by calling to- 
gether a group of sales managers 
representing the larger distributors in 
the Nashville area for a general dis- 
cussion of procedure. Explanatory 
letters and enrollment blanks were 
mailed to all distributors and their 
dealers; distributors urged their deal- 
ers to participate; personal contacts 
were made by representatives of NES. 

Five groups were organized, aver- 
aging approximately 25 persons to a 
group, from the advance registration. 
Each group met in a two-hour ses- 
sion one night a week for eight con- 
secutive weeks. 

The course gives special emphasis 
to preparation of product and pros- 
pect analyses, organization of selling 
facts, preparation of sales presenta- 
tion, the four buying decisions, and 
the four dominant buying motives. 

The new subject for each meeting 
is presented through the use of a film 


e School Lunches Study Project 


North Judson, Indiana, foods class 
worked out a unit in school lunches 
that proved to be fun as well as 
profitable and a learning experience. 

The school draws pupils from four 
townships as well as the town so 
many were confronted with the lunch 
problem. 

The girls first studied the box 
lunch—how to make it adequate, have 
it pleasing and palatable, and use of 
disposable containers. [Each girl 
brought a lunch which included a 
mid-morning pick-up, to be judged. 

Next they studied and finally pre- 
pared a hot lunch in school. To fi- 


nance the project they sold tickets. 
This plan required forethought, espe- 
cially since it was March and the 
weather not dependable. A menu was 
worked out that was adequate, had 
variety, was composed of generally- 
liked foods, had color for eye-appeal, 
and did not require too much time. 

With the profits from this experi- 
ence the girls launched their next 
venture — ordering a well - balanced 
lunch in the restaurants. While this 
was voted the most thrilling, the hot 
lunches were more fun. — Eleanor 
Stewart, Home Economics Teacher, 
North Judson, Indiana. 





| Include these important 
| vacational texts in your 


catia 





strip and record followed by a trailer | 


film and a discussion of important 


Automotive 


points and techniques. Each enrollee | 


works individual assignments based 
on his own selling situation. 

Response to the program was most 
enthusiastic. Salesmen put the meth- 
od and techniques to work before the 
course was completed. Results were 
reported to be good. Following com- 
pletion of the course many voluntary 
letters of appreciation were received. 
Immediately following, a number of 
distributors ran product training 
courses for their dealers and sales- 
men to give a thorough knowledge 
of their product, tieing it in with the 
basic sales training already received. 

Plans now are being made for the 
basic sales training course in other 
centers in the state. Not only larger 
cities but smaller communities will 
avail themselves of this unusually 
effective training for electrical sales- 
people. In addition, specialized train- 
ing for each of the four phases of 
electrical selling is planned as a fol- 
low-up to the basic course. 


e Negro History Week 

“Negro History Week” has been 
announced for February 9-15. The 
theme this year is “Democracy Pos- 
sible Only Through Brotherhood.” 

“History does not show that de- 
mocracy has ever been attained by 
such methods as we are using today,” 
says C. G. Woodson, director of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc. “We are hold- 
ing conferences and passing resolu- 
tions and deciding by a majority what 
shall or shall not be done without 
laying a foundation on which we can 
build a new structure.” 
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Mechanies= Crouse* 


New, step-by-step approach covering all 
phases. Latest practices. Text edition, 


$3.60. 


Principles of Tool 
Engineering=Bloom* 


Presents recent advances in construc- 


tion methods. $2.40. 


Raising Livestock 
-Peters and Deyoe* 


up-to-date information or- 
ganized around activities, Text edition, 


$2.60. 


Practical, 


Raising Turkeys. 
Ducks. Geese. Game 


Birds—Jull 


Latest information on all phases of 
raising and marketing these and other 
| game birds. Text edition, $2.80. 


Workbook in 
Mechanical Drawing 
= Coover* 


Geared to needs and interests of begin- 
ners, with projects of everyday interest. 
In press. 


Electricity= 

Principles, Practice. 
Experiments=Siskind* 
Presents elementary principles of alter- 


nating and direct current and their 
practical applications. In press. 


I Find My Vocation 
-Kitson* 
New Third Edition, offering a complete 


revision, new material and illustrations. 
Project method. In press. 


Wood 
Patternmaking 
=-MeCaslin 

New Fourth Edition, presenting up-to- 


date shop practice and recent develop- 


ments, $2.60. 








*Includes list of correlated visual 
| aids—motion pictures and film strips. 


Send for copies on approval and latest 
Vocational Catalogue 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. INC. 


330 West 12nd Street 


‘New York 18. N.Y. 
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SELF IMPROVEMENT 


“Practical 
Parliamentary Procedure” 


By Rose Marie Cruzan 


This book is accurate in all respects. 
Its organization and presentation are 
based upon actual teaching experience— 
clear concise explanation of the princi- 
ples and laws, followed by an example 
of the proper motion, resolution or pro- 
cedure. Complete index and tables in- 
cluded. Quick reference for parliamen- 
tarians and club members. . ..$2.50 


Write for approval copy 


* 





“Everyday Beauty Culture” 
By Livingstone & Maroni 


New beauty textbook which prepares 
the girl planning to enter beauty service 
and serves as a guide to every girl in 
her own personal grooming. Presents 
the necessary basic manipulative skills. 
Clear illustrations showing each move- 
ment of the hands in treating the hair, 
massaging, manicuring, etc. You will be 
impressed with the hundreds of large, 
clear easy-to-understand illustrations. 
$1.68 
Write for approval copy 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

















so) ).\cj] te 


Plenty of tools and materials 
for more than 40 crafts espe- 
cially wood, metal, leather, 
pottery and block printing. . 


Send 25¢ for 
catalog, re- 
funded your 
first order. 





45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANCE, WN. | 
915 SO CRAND AVENUE. LOS ANCELES 15. CALIF 




















FILMS 


Distributing America’s Goods. 16mm 
1 reel sound, for purchase from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

Shows why 59 cents out of every 
consumer dollar goes for distribution 
costs. 


Let’s Make Toys. 16mm sound and 
color, 2 reels, motion pictures. In- 
ternational Theatrical and Televi- 
sion Corp., 25 W. 45th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Rental, $7.00; sale, $150.00. 
Illustrates how a toy airplane, stove, 

bed, and train can be built. 


Leather Making, Silversmithing, Silk 
Screen Process in Lithography. 16 
mm motion picture. International 
Theatrical and Television Corp., 25 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Rental, $3.50; sale, $60.00. 

Skillful and dramatic presentation 
of arts and crafts, designed to arouse 
and sustain interest. 


Alcoa Library, Sound Motion Pictures, 
Visual Aids, Booklets. Aluminum 
Company of America, Motion Pic- 
ture Department, 801 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

A catalog listing 15 films available 
in 16mm or 35mm, with suggestions 
for showing, and 11 educational book- 
lets on aluminum. 


Your Life Work. Series of 16mm films 
all one reel, sound, 11 min. Carl F. 
Mahnke Productions, 7514 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. $50.00 per 
reel, less discount. 

The films in this series were pro- 
duced by Vocational Guidance Films, 

Inc. Individual guides by Arthur P. 


Twogood, Iowa State College, are 
available for use with the films. 
BOOKS 
Industrial 


Practical Electrical Mathematics, by 
William Edward Rasch. D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York, N. Y., 
1946. 257 pages, $2.00. 

The purpose of the book is to pro- 
vide organized instruction in the 
mathematics of the electrical trade. 


Elements of Radio, by Charles I. Hell- 
man. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
ona York, N. Y., 1946. 324 pages, 
2.20. 


A book for beginners providing an 
understandable foundation in _ the 
principles of radio. 


Cyclopedia of Radio and Electronics, 
by Harold P. Manly and O. O. 
Gorder. Frederick J. Drake & Co., 
600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1946. 764 pages, $6.00. 

A complete, easy to understand, 





reference book, well illustrated and 
with tables and graphs. 


Automotive Engine Repair Manual, by 
B. Burnell Manly. Frederick J. 
Drake & Co. 600 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, IIll., 1946. 300 pages, $3.00. 
A practical instruction and refer- 

ence work on modern automobile en- 

gines. 
Home Economics 


Why Are Bees so Busy? Why Do I 
Have to Go to Sleep? What Makes 
Rain? Who Was Aesop? Graphic 
Educational Phono Books, Graphic 
Educational Productions, Inc., 1108 
Lillian Way, Hollywood, Calif. 1946. 
$2.00 plus tax. 

Illustrated books for children, each 
containing on the inside of its cover, 
a pocket record container and record. 
Replacement records are available. 


Distributive Education 


Buying for Retail Stores, by John W. 
Wingate and Norris A. Brisco, Re- 
vised Edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., 1946. 685 pages, 
$6.65. 

First written in 1925, as Retail Buy- 
ing, and supplanted in 1937 by Buying 
for Retail Stores, the authors have 
now brought the book completely up- 
to-date with recent developments and 
scientific aspects of buying. 


Guidance 


The Job That Fits You and How to 
Get It, by John and Enid Wells. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y., 
1946. 423 pages, $3.75. 

The book contains quizzes and tests 
based on tests used by the Armed 
Forces, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Civil Service Commission, 
and the USES. 


PAPER COVERS 


Shelby County School of Aeronautics 
1946-47. Shelby County Board of 
Education, Whitehaven, Tenn., 1946. 
Free. 


Future Tradesmen of Arkansas Club 
Constitution and Rituals. Fort Smith 
Senior High School, Fort Smith, 
Ark., 1946. Free. 


Women at Work in Texas. The Uni- 
versity of Texas and State Board 
for Vocational Education, Austin, 
Fexas, 1946. Free. Prepared under 
direction of Mrs. C. B. Goodwin. 


Now that I am a Member of the Ad- 
visory Committee. State Board for 
Vocational Education, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, 1946. Free. 


Procedures in Teaching Farmer-Vet- 
erans. H. M. Hamlin, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1946. Free. ° 
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Resolutions 
(Continued from page 28) 


implementation, it is strongly recom- 
mended that local administrators be 
invited to participate in making plar 
under which the provisions of this Act 
can be carried out. 

5. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion has long recognized the impor- 
tance of vocational guidance to the 
development of Vocational Education, 
and has sought means for making it 
more effective. 

The Congress, responding to the re- 
quest of the Association for specific 
recognition of vocational guidance 
and vocational counseling as con- 
tributing factors to the success of 
Vocational Education has, through the 
George-Barden Act, made _ special 
provision for Vocational Guidance and 
vocational counseling in the program 
of vocational education. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the American 
Vocational Association urge state and 
local Vocational Education authorities 
to study the needs in the area of vo- 
cational guidance, and further urge 
each state to utilize the provisions of 
the George-Barden Act in accordance 
with their needs, resources, and ob- 
jectives, in developing sound local 
programs of vocational guidance and 
vocational counseling, based on ade- 
quate provisions for supervision, coun- 
selor training, and research. 

6. It is recognized that a great need 
exists in effective guidance and train- 
ing of the physically handicapped at 
all educational levels to the end that 
the handicapped may find normal 
places in our social and economic life. 
Some states are establishing separate 
boards or agencies outside of public 
education for controlling and carrying 
on programs of guidance and training 
for physically handicapped persons. 
We believe this is not conducive to 
meeting the needs of these deserving 
people and urge that all such guid- 
ance and training be carried on by 
agencies under public supervision and 
control. It is further believed that the 
interests of the physically handi- 
capped can best be served by pro- 
viding training opportunities in nor- 
mal school situations. 

7. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion reaffirms its recognition of its 
obligation to the men and women who 
sacrificed so much, and through their 
victories on the battle fronts of the 
world, brought great honor to our 
country and to us. 

The Congress through legislation 
has recognized the debt of the people 
to these young veterans. The program 


“OLIVER” wo. 1ma 
= MORTISER 


Ideal for School Shops 


This Mortiser is a favorite in many 
shops. It is sturdy and durable. | 
Its compound table and ball bear- 
ing motor-head are quickly and | 
easily adjustable. Handles a wide | 
range of work. Easy and safe to 
operate. 





Write for Bulletin 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. | 


of education and training under this 
legislation is now in operation. A 
committee of the American Vocational 
Association appointed in Buffalo has 
rendered valuable service to the vet- 
erans, to education, and to the Vet- 
erans Administration in relation to 
the solution of problems arising in the 
education of veterans. It is desired 
that this committee be continued. 
There are further problems in vet- 
erans education and training, at state 
and local levels such as the clarifica- 
tion of responsibilities in on-the-job 
training, the development of related 
training programs, subsistence, and 
the supervision of on-the-job training. 
These problems continue to be with 
us and it is the desire of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, therefore, 
that its special veterans education 
committee consult with the Veterans 
Administration to the end that ade- 
quate solutions be determined and 
implemented. 
8. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion is deeply indebted to all persons 
and groups responsible for its various 
publications during the past year; 
especial recognition is given the con- 
sulting editors for their time and in- 
dustry in securing and preparing ma- 
terials, and the editorial staffs for 
their preparation of outstanding pub- 
lications in the field of Vocational 
Education and Industrial Arts. 
9. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion strongly subscribes to the efforts 
of the National Education Association 
and the American press for their pro- 
gram of publicity to secure equitable 
salary adjustments commensurate 
with the preparation required and the 
services rendered by the teachers of 
the nation. 


10. It is significant that the American | 


Council of Local Administrators. has 
gone on record in support of the con- 


tinuing and growing interest in indus- | 





trial arts as an area of education that | 


should have close correlation with 
trade and industrial education as well 
as being a function of general educa- 
tion. 
11. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion expresses its appreciation to the 
state committee in Missouri, and their 
friends in Illinois, the St. Louis Con- 
vention Bureau, and the headquarters 
hotels for the excellent accommoda- 
tions and entertainment provided for 
this convention. 

We are truly appreciative of the 
efforts of President Greiber, Secre- 





tary Dennis, and other members of | 


the AVA Executive Committee and 
the various program chairmen in 
making the sessions of this convention 
interesting and profitable. 
12. We are especially grateful to the 
Vocational Education staff of the 
United States Office of Education for 
their valued contributions to the 
many programs of this convention. 
We commend the 


speakers and | 


other participants in the various pro- | 


| grams for their fine contributions. 


Respectfully submitted: 
Leona C. Buchwald, Maryland 
R. E. Cammack, Alabama 
O. H. Day, Missouri 
Millie V. Pearson, Oklahoma 
John M. Lowe, West Virginia 
C. H. Warren, North Carolina 
Donovan R. Armstrong, Louisiana 
Verne C. Fryklund, Wisconsin, 


Chairman 
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No. 900 
Drawing Set 


List Price 
$22.00 


Set Contains: 


1 6” Compass With Double 
Break 


Lenghtening Bar and Pen Part 
1 6” Hair Spring Divider 
1 5%” Ruling Pen 

1 4%” Bow Divider 

1 4%” Bow Pen 

1 4%” Bow Pencil 

1 Screw Driver 


Lead Box With Extra Leads 
and Needles 


Complete in Velvet Lined Case 


Write for Catalog 
Listing Curves, Triangles, Protractors 


PARK INSTRUMENT CO. 
93 W. Palisade Ave. 
Englewood, N. J. 
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For better teaching 
... easier learning 


DRAKE’S 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 





@ Drake's Books are known for the thor- 
ough, yet easily understandable way in 
which each subject is handled. Perhaps 
that’s why they have been selected as text 
books in many vocational and trade 
schools. They’re written by recognized au- 
thorities in a style that makes for quick, 
easy learning . . . and successful teaching. 
These books are most complete .. . well 
printed and illustrated . . . and attractively 
bound. Regular school discounts apply and 
any title will be sent for 30 days examina- 
tidn with full return privileges. Note these 
representative titles: 


CARPENTRY 


(Craft 
Problems) 









302 pages of 
practical solutions 
to hundreds of 
problems arising 


DRAKE’S REFRIGERATION SERVICE MANUAL 
—Explains fully construction and operation 
of household and commercial refrigeration 
systems. Teaches servicing and repairing. Ma- 
terial carefully classified, indexed for quick 
reference. 317 pages, 148 pictures and 
diagrams. $2.00. 


DRAKE’S AUTOMOBILE ENGINE REPAIR MAN- 
UAL—New, practical, simply written instruc- 
tion and reference work on automobile en- 
gines. Covers principles, carburetion, ignition 
systems, etc. Teaches repair and servicing of 
all types of auto engines. Over 300 pages. 
More than 200 illustrations. $3.00. 


DRAKE'S HEATING, COOLING AND AIR CON- 
DITIONING HANDBOOK—A combined instruc- 
tion book and practical working manual. 
Covers all ph puting of loads, ca- 
pacities and sizes of parts, installation of 
systems, etc. 700 pages, 350 illustrations, 
64 tables and charts. $4.00. 


PLUMBING INSTALLATION AND REPAIR—Cov- 
ers the planning, installation and mainte- 
nance of simple plumbing systems. Step-by- 
step instructions. 162 illustrations. 256 pages. 
$2.00. 


INTERIOR WALL DECORATION—Complete di- 
rections and practical working methods for 
plain and decorative finishes. Covers new 
and standard treatments. 491 pages. 185 
Hlustrations. $3.50. 











DRAKE BOOKS ARE SOLD 
BY LEADING BOOKSELLERS 
Write today for Drake’s FREE Catalog of 
technical books. Lists and describes 57 titles. 
FRED’K J. DRAKE & CO. 
600 W. Van Buren St., Dept. J1, Chicago 7, Ill. 





Whos Who 


Perry E. Babcock, assistant state 
supervisor of trade and _ industrial 
education in charge of the Eastern 
and Southern halves of Georgia, has 
been appointed executive director of 
the entire vocational program for the 
City of Atlanta, and Fulton County, 
Georgia. He will direct the establish- 
ment of new white and Negro voca- 
tonal institutions already planned. 
Before joining the state staff Mr. 
Babcock was first a teacher, director 
of adult and academic night schools, 
and director of vocational education 
in Savannah, and an instructor in the 
University of Florida. 


George O. Lockwood has retired as 
head of the mechanical arts depart- 
ment of the Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale, California. Mr. Lock- 
wood has been connected with the 


| Glendale schools since 1918 and has 


been active in organization work in 
the state. 


Ray Karnes has returned to his po- 
sition as industrial education teacher 
trainer at the University of Missouri 
after three years with the Army Engi- 
— Corps under General MacAr- 
thur. 


Mrs. Dorothy Stone, formerly co- 
ordinator of homemaking education, 
Austin, Texas, has accepted a position 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. She has been succeeded by 
Mrs. Jessie Bateman. 


Lucy Lang, former home economics 
teacher in Trenton and Bell, has 
joined the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Tallahassee, 
Florida, as itinerant teacher trainer 
and state club adviser of Future 
Homemakers of America. She _ suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Rhoda T. La Prade, who 
resigned when her husband returned 
from Germany. 


Joseph E. Thompson has resigned 
as supervisor of trade and industrial 
education in Illinois after more than 


| 40 years of service, 16 years with the 





State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Mr. Thompson was a carpenter 
by trade and spent his entire career in 
Illinois either at his trade, as instruc- 
tor, or supervisor in the schools. 


Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvie has been 
appointed associate commissioner of 
education for New York. He will have 
charge of the establishment of the 
five new institutes of applied arts and 
sciences authorized by the 1946 legis- 
lature; supervision of the six existing 
state agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes; be responsible for development 
and direction of an extended adult 
education program, and for veterans 
education in the state institutions. 


Edna B. McNaughton, who has been 
professor of home economics educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, has 
taken over responsibility for develop- 
ing a nursery school curriculum. Dr. 
Edna Meshke, recently a member of 
the summer school graduate faculty 
at the Pennsylvania State College 





and of the supervisory staff of the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, has succeeded Miss McNaugh- 
ton. 


Mildred Ahlstrom, formerly of Tul- 
Oklahoma, public schools, has 
joined the staff of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, as dis- 
trict supervisor. 


Paul B. Richardson, for the past 
five years state supervisor of distri- 
butive education, New York, has been 
appointed director of the newly cre- 
ated Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, at Utica. The Institute will 
be devoted largely to training for re- 
tail store business management, but 
mechanical and electrical courses also 
will be offered. 


S. Gordon Rudy, York, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division of busi- 
ness education, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. He as- 
sumed his position January 1. In York 
he was director of business education 
in the public schools. 


sa, 


Margaret Hutchins, Cornell Univer- 
sity, has been made head of the teach- 
er training division of home eco- 
nomics education. The teacher educa- 
tion in home economics has been 
transferred to the College of Home 
Economics and is under the direction 
of Dr. Lee Vincent, newly elected 
Dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Helen Moser, formerly teacher 
trainer at Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., and Simmons College, Boston, 
is assistant teacher trainer at Cornell. 


Clysta L. Thomas, formerly a teach- 
er in the Utah schools, has joined the 
staff of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity in Provo, as resident teacher 


trainer. 





TOOL OF 
HANDEE 1001 USES 
JACK OF ALL TRADES AND MASTER OF PLENTY 


—lIt's the tool of experts and ideal for students 
too because it’s quick, deft, easy to handle. 
Universally used by hobbyists to make ship, 
plane and train models, costume jewelry, to 
engrave on glass, tool leather handbags, bill- 
folds, etc. 

Handee is the original tool of this type and 
it’s still today’s finest. Works on metals, alloys, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, plastics, etc. Runs at 
a cool 25,000 r.p.m. AC or DC. Wt., 12 oz. 

COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Handee in steel 
case with complete accessory assortment 
$27.50. Handee only with 7 accessories $20.50. 


Write for free 52-page Manual 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AJ, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Harry F. Ainsworth, state super- 
yisor of vocational agriculture, Indi- 
gna State Department of Education, 
died suddenly in November. He had 
pen with the vocational division 
since 1941. Mr. Ainsworth gave valua- 
ble and aggressive leadership during 
the critical war years and during the 
postwar reconversion period. 


Ronella Spickard, a member of the 
home economics education staff at the 
University of Kentucky, died at her 


» home in Princeton after a long illness. 


Before joining the University staff she 
was state supervisor of home econom- 
is education in Kentucky for two 
years. 


Ethel M. Lovell, principal of the 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School in 
Louisville, Kentucky, died in Novem- 
ber after an illness of several months. 
She was the first and only principal 
of the school. Before the first World 
War she started the first woodworking 
shops in Louisville and was a domi- 
nant figure in the development of the 
vocational program in the city. 





PREP preparation 
FOR PRACTICAL LIVING 


A significant new classroom 
magazine for classes in .. . 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL CIVICS 
CAREER GUIDANCE 


and all teaching situations 
where interest exists in the 
practical approach to social, 
civic, and occupational com- 
petence. A unique, stimulat- 
ing weekly teaching aid in 
the general task of assisting 
young people more readily 
and successfully to make 
their way in our modern 
productive society. 


Write for full information 
and sample copies. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
200. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 




















Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 21) 


work in the various fields may follow. 
—Emma H. Toule, Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education, Green Bay. 


The adult training program de- 
veloped before the war and then re- 
tarded, is being resumed in Racine. 
Emphasis has been on training the 16 
to 18 year old group which approxi- 
mated 200 trainees during the peak 
years. A follow-up showed that 18 
had attained supervisory positions 
after a year or two of sales service, 
and four worked as window trimmers, 
either in full charge or as assistants. 

This rapid promotion and financial 
progress is an incentive and stimulus 
to those now entering the part-time 
store group. Enrollees who are not 
working under a supervisor who has 
attended the vocational retail training 
classes are given a personal inter- 
view with a former and recent en- 
rollee. The insight gained concerning 
advantages and opportunities in store 
selling and the desire to make it a 
real career rather than a stepping 
stone to something else, have been 
reflected in class discussions that fol- 
lowed the interviews.—Sophie Koeh- 
ler, Instructor and Coordinator, Ra- 
cine School of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


The large number of veterans in 
on-the-job training who are required 
to attend school have placed a load 
on the local vocational schools. Much 
of the distributive program in Wis- 
consin has been handled by the circuit 
instructors. 

One instructor, for example, is as- 
signed to four cities, spends one full 
day in each of three places and two 
in the fourth city. There are 11 
groups organized in these cities which 
meet regularly each week for periods 
ranging from two to four hours each 
session. Approximately 235 students 
are enrolled in the classes; 75 are 
full-time employees of one depart- 
ment store, 12 are junior sales repre- 
sentatives for a whole company, and 
the remainder are selling for a wide 
variety of retail and wholesale con- 
cerns. 

Meetings with the department store 
group are held at 5:30 p.m. begin- 
ning with supper. Others meet in the 
schools during the regular school day 
or evening. 

Because so many different selling 
fields are represented, the program 
has been organized into three major 
teaching areas, taught either on indi- 
vidual or group basis. Clinics and 
workshops were held in which work 
materials were organized on a super- 
vised study basis. 

Observation of these students at 
work in class and on the job shows 
the need for an expanded distribu- 
tive program for the benefit of the 
worker, the employer, and society as 
a whole.—Charles W. Winegarner, 
Circuit Instructor, Wisconsin. 





A STORY THAT TOOK 
CENTURIES TO HAPPEN 


is told in 40 minutes in the 
16-mm. sound motion picture 








V1. many attempts to learn to fly are 


presented in historical sequence, showing how 
developments in the design of flying machines 
finally led to actual conquest of the air. To en- 
sure accuracy, the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the Section of Aeronautics 
of the Smithsonian Institution were called upon 
for technical assistance in the production of the 
picture. 


You may rent this film for school show- 
ing at the rate of $10 per day. Order 
from Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., or from the 
exchange nearest you. Indicate first and 
second choice for showing dates, 


* 


64 East Lake St. Chicago 1, Ill. 

611 N. Tillamook St. Portland 5, Oreg. 
68 Post St. San Francisco 4, Calif. 

1709 W. Eighth St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
109 N. Akard St. Dallas 1, Texas 

101 Marietta St. Atlana 3, Georgia 
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@ Merchandising Guide 


By M. David Potter. A thorough, systematic 
manual dealing with the figure-work of mer- 
chandising. Shows how to apply basic prin- 
ciples with simple, practical illustrations. 
Explains how successful stores solve their 
problems by merchandising techniques based 
on authoritative business statistics. $2.00 


@ Merchandising of Fashions 


By John B. Swinney. Gives basic princtotes. 
ideas, methods used by successful specialty 
stores. Presentation is the result of years of 
experience in fashion merchandising and in 
teaching. The treatment analyzes and sum- 
marizes the information drawn from the 
experience of the best fashion merchandisers. 


@ Retail Store Operation 


By Paul H. Nystrom. A simple but compre- 
hensive t.eatment of the basic knowledge 
required in retail store operation. Problems 
are approached from the angle of the manager 
in order to establish the executive viewpoint. 

$4.50 


@ Elements of Retail Selling 


By Paul H. Nystrom. A manual for individual 
study for beginners. Deals systematically 
with what the retail business expects of a 
new employee, analyzes and gives practical 
advice on improvement of selling personality, 
and condenses a wealth of experience on how 
to get ahead in the retail business. $2.40 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street New York 10 
ee 
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How to Make an All-Weather 
Maii and Package Box 


TEXAS rancher thought up this 
A idea to keep mail order packages 
as well as letters out of the wet 
weather. 


An old oil drum is used as the base. 
The opening in the mail box base was 
cut out with an electric are welding 
machine, using the carbon arc. Then 
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CAS tif CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 








PLEXIGLAS & LUCITE 
PLASTIC HOBBY KIT 


Two pounds of this — pir a Dye, 
Cement. Instructions. Send $2. 
PLASTIC SPECIALTY cO., 
(Dept. 5 192 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 
rite for special school offer 
FULL LINE OF PLASTIC MATERIALS 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 
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hinges were welded to the drum and 
the cut-out section, as shown in the 
sketch. This provided a door. The 
latch arrangement, also shown in the 
sketch, was welded on the other side 
to hold the door tightly shut. Pack- 
ages placed in this old drum will re- 
main perfectly dry until they are 
picked up. 

The mail box is mounted on pieces 
of metal strapping which are welded 


A MACHINE SERVICE TABLE 
HOP teachers often are bothered 
by having no satisfactory place to 


keep shop machine attachments— 
lathe chucks, face plates; grinder 
dogs, chucks, attachments; milling 


machine vises, dividing head centers, 
spindle supports. They have a con- 
tinual problem of keeping tools off 
the ways of lathes and milling ma- 
chine tables. The answer is an ade- 
quately designed and strongly con- 
structed machine service table, usable 
with any machine. 

The service table illustrated here 
has served this purpose in several 
Michigan schools and is comparatively 
easy to construct. Three-quarter inch 
plywood is the best material. 

Since several such tables (one for 
each machine) are needed for best 
results, it is advisable to set up the 
construction procedure as an “assem- 
bly line.” The table should be assem- 
bled with screws since heavy attach- 
ments will give it hard usage. It would 
be worth while, and good training, to 
make jigs for drilling all screw holes 


together and welded ‘to the box anj 

the drum. 
Containers such 

as this are of par- 








ticular value to = 

people living in Research 
rural regions Adjust! 
where the weather vates. 
is uncertain. The 5 l0orn 
necessity of al- SUR\ 
ways being at or are 
home when deliv- student 
eries are made is agricul! 
alleviated. Unex- ments; 
pected deliveries training 
or packages left Pp. 4 
by visitors are not 100 «« 
in danger of dam- ; k 
age by either p Researc’ 
- dustri 
storm or animals. I 

Courtesy The Lincoln Electric Co ear’ 

each; 


so the parts will be interchangeable An Enla 


If that is done, and fixtures used for 
cutting, all of one detail can be maée 
before the next is started. If construc- 
tion is planned in that way, assembly 
will be simple and a pleasure to the 
workman, whether he be _ student 
teacher, or maintenance man. 


cording to the needs of the machines 
to be served. If the top of the table 
is covered with battleship linoleum it 
makes an ideal surface for the preci- 
sion and other tools used near or a 
the machine. If heavy linoleum is not 
available, a hard or tempered prest- 
wood is a good substitute. Such a 
covering can be replaced when worm 
The machine service table should 
be painted. Follow the color scheme 
of the shop and the table will not only 
give efficiency not secured before in 
the shop, but will add to the appear- 
ance of the room and to the work- 
manlike impression conveyed to stu- 
dents and visitors.—William B. Haw- 
ley, State Supervisor of Trade & In- 
dustrial Education, Michigan. 
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research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School Grad- 
vates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents each; 
10 or more, 5 cents each. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, 
training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 

Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
vate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 








cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 1946. Free. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 1945. Pp. 
56. Prices: single copies, 20 cents each; 
100 or more, 15 cents per copy; 1,000 or 
more, 13 cents per copy. 


the Carry-Over Into Homes of the Teach- 
ing of Family Living to In-School and 
Out-of-School Youth. 1943. Pp. 17. Prices: 
1 to 9 copies, 20 cents each; 10 to 99 
copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 
9 cents each. 


Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “Eval- 
vative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: 1 to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 
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(Free) 
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National Vocational Education Organizations 


Places and Years of Annual Meetings 











1906 New York City 

1907 Chicago 

1908 Atlanta 

1909 Milwaukee NATIONAL 

1910 Boston SOCIETY 

1911 Cincinnati FOR THE 

1912 Philadelphia PROMOTION 

1913 Grand Rapids OF 

1914 Richmond, Va. INDUSTRIAL 

1915 (War—No Conv.) EDUCATION 

1916 Minneapolis 

1917 Indianapolis 

1918 Philadelphia 

1919 St. Louis 

1920 Chicago 

1921 Atlantic City CORSESIAS. 

1922 Detroit oral 

1922 Kansas City on 

VOCATIONAL 

1923 Buffalo EDUCATION 

1924 Indianapolis 

1925 Cleveland 

1915 Chicago 

1916 Chicago 

1917 Chicago 

pina — VOCATIONAL 
icago 

1920 Chicago EDUCATION 

1921 Minneapolis ASSOCIATION 

1922 Milwaukee outa tien 

1922 Detroit 

1924 St. Louis 

1925 Chicago 

1926 Des Moines 
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1926 Louisville 
1927 Los Angeles 
1928 Philadelphia 
1929 New Orleans 
1930 Milwaukee 
1931 New York City 
1932 Kansas City 
1933 Detroit 

1934 Pittsburgh 
1935 Chicago 
1936 San Antonio 
1937 Baltimore 
1938 St. Louis 
1939 Grand Rapids 
1940 San Francisco 
1941 Boston 

1942 Toledo 

1943 Chicago 
1944 Philadelphia 
1945 Buffalo 

1946 St. Louis 
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of school superintendents and high school prin- 

cipals have extended their community contacts 
to include employers and executives in large industrial 
plants, in a sincere effort to increase the services of 
the schools. Much good has come through the co- 
operation these contacts have effected. 

In some instances, however, schoolmen have been 
told that employers do not want the schools to pro- 
vide manipulative skill training to students who are 
preparing to enter trades and occupations which re- 
quire proficiency in such skills. Industry, they are 
told, can provide skill development on the job. The 
schools should emphasize civics, social studies, loyalty, 
honesty, and other subjects and attitudes which will 
enable the student to adjust readily to employment 
when he enters industry. It is all right, their advisors 
continue, to give a variety of general contacts with 
manipulative skills. 

Do these employers understand vocational educa- 
tion? Have the superintendents and principals who 
talked with them been able to explain the underlying 
philosophy and objectives of a vocational program? 
Or are they listening to these opinions and adopting 
these viewpoints as a new foundation or structure 
upon which to build a program of education and train- 
ing for young people who are not preparing to enter 
college? Such a program might be termed “general 
vocational education,” thus giving us another program 
so general that it fails to meet even the most funda- 
mental objectives; an emasculated vocational educa- 
tion program. 


ees the last few years an increasing number 


O the employers who advocate no training or less 

training in skills and related knowledge in the 
schools, understand what vocational education has 
been endeavoring to accomplish for the youth who will 
enter industry? Do they understand their own labor 
problems and see clearly what is necessary for eventual 
solutions? Or do they seek an alibi for their own 
failure to solve labor relations problems? Are they 
thinking in terms of a possible indoctrination program 
for youth while in school, so that docile, “follower” 
attitudes (from the employer’s standpoint) will be 
developed? Are they blaming vocational education for 
the shortcomings of general education which should go 
hand in hand with vocational education? The very 
subjects and attitudes which the schools are being 
urged to stress in their vocational programs already 
are recognized by vocational educators as needed to 
round out a program in which correct skills, habits, 
and attitudes are fundamental. Social studies, civics, 
integrity, punctuality, the “three R’s,” etc. should be 





Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
Opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. It in no way 
commits the American Vocational Association, Inc. 


included in the general education curriculum which 
is part of the vocational student’s in-school program, 
When both are provided and thoroughly taught by the 
schools, students should have the balance and adjust- 
ability and attitudes necessary for successful occupa. 
tional, home, and community life. 


HE best vehicle for development of true perspective 

and desirable attitude is skill in hand. It must be 
supplemented by necessary technical knowledge, job 
intelligence, judgment, and initiative, carrying through 
to the point of accuracy in performance, thoroughness, 
and pride in accomplishment. For the majority of 
students interested in vocational training rather than 
a college preparatory curriculum, this is the only 
vehicle which challenges the imagination, the one hold 
of the schoolroom upon their interest. Minimize the 
technical or manipulative training, shorten the hours 
given to acquiring occupational skills, and the schools 
will have a problem with these students which some 
of their industrial advisors apparently do not recog- 
nize! 

Vocational training can make a great contribution 
in preventing industrial unrest in the future. In voca- 
tional courses it is possible to work with youth so that, 
as adult workers, they will understand each other, 
have respect for the social and economic order under 
which we operate, and a desire to work and live to- 
gether with fairness, justice, and tolerance. 


HOSE who discredit basic vocational education or 

minimize its importance are not only selling industry 
and labor short, but are also recommending that the 
schools deny youth opportunity for the one kind of 
education and training they want and need. Today's 
youth are both the workers and the employers of to- 
morrow; the bulwark of our democracy. In their 
formative years they must be prepared for their re- 
sponsibility. This is the charge of the schools. 

What employers and labor should do is obtain real 
understanding of the vocational education program 
and cooperate with the schools in providing not only 
the facilities, required materials, qualified teacher per- 
sonnel, and adequate salaries, but also the proper in- 
structional content for vocational courses. Employers 
and labor should determine to look at their respective 
problems separately and together, with a desire to help 
the schools develop youth so that mistakes of the past 
will not recur in the future. This is the sure way 
toward the labor relations we need, rather than 
liquidations, forced arbitration, or legislative enact- 
ments which in the final analysis take freedom from 
the worker whether he works as employee or employer. 


HY do employers and labor wait until they are 
faced with adult worker problems? They should 
help the schools prepare youth through a vocational 
education program which takes full cognizance of ot- 
cupational, social, and cultural needs of the individual. 
What do you think? 


Ange dd. Fire 
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Gee school should be versatile, ruggedly built, precision tools; ease of oper- 
- way enue ven 1108 G0en ation and safety are other important qualities. They should have a wide 
than many tdeus; a0 well as preston range of spindle speeds for machining the many materials with which 
nact- sin school shop. tr shows many the student should be thoroughly familiar today. Above all, the lathes 
bee Tora copy of stodern Schoo used for instruction should be as modern as those which industry uses. 
oyer. 

On this basis, it is significant that batteries of South Bend Precision 
y are Lathes have been chosen, exclusively, for some of the largest, most 
nould modern vocational shops in the country. If you specify, approve or de- 
ional cide upon the equipment for your school or shop, we shall be glad to 
ae send you a copy of Catalog 100 showing, in color, all types and sizes of 


South Bend Precision Lathes. 
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Why Filmosound movies don’t jiggle ad 


A movie is a rapid succession of still pic- 
tures, which the eye sees as smooth, con- 
tinuous motion. 


But—if the projector does not throw 
each successive image onto the screen in 
precisely the same spot, the picture will 
jiggle and jump. 


Every Filmosound projects rock-steady 
movies, because each must pass an exact- 
ing steadiness test. Through a special test 
film, the Filmosound throws a light beam 
on a Steadiness Indicator which measures 
in hundredths of one per cent the amount 
of picture jump. 


No Filmosound is ever released if it reg- 
isters a jump visible to the human eye! 


THAT’S What WE Mean by Precision-Made! 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences 
of OPTics @ electrONics « mechaniCS 





Filmosound’s brilliant 1000-watt illumina- 
tion, plus new coated lens, floods the screen 
with bright, flicker-free pictures—even in 
large rooms and halls. Sound is natural 
and undistorted at all volume levels. Oper- 
ation is simple and dependable. 


Write today for descriptive booklet. 
Bell & Howell Company, 7170 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D. C., and 
London. 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture. 


Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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